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UOP RESEARCH 


a medal 
for a metal... 


As a motorist you owe a vote of thanks to a precious metal ... platinum... 
that is hard at work for you in refineries all over the country. 

In 1949, UOP announced the first process utilizing a catalyst containing 
platinum to produce high-quality gasoline. Called Platforming®, this 
process has enabled refiners to meet the fuel requirements of constantly 
improving automotive engines. Operating in refineries throughout the 
free world, Platforming is the firm foundation for today’s motor fuels. . . 
products of a quality not envisioned only a few years ago. 

Also used as a starting point for the petrochemical industry .. . 
which produces thousands of things we use every day . . . Platforming typifies 
the benefits from UOP research which provide a better way of life 
now ...and a springboard for future progress. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY bes Praines, we., u-s.a. 


WHERE RESEARCH !1S PLANNED WITH PROGRESS IN MIND 





Long Distance pays off 
in extra sales 


“We phone customers when we 


says Murray Crawford, president, 
Pak-R-Board Corporation, Marshall, Michigan 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


“From our experience in selling to the meat packing 
5 Here are some examples: 


industry, we know just about how long a supply of our 
luncheon meat boards will last a customer,” reports Mr. Marshall, Mich. to Chicago 65¢ 
Crawford. “Before he runs out. we call him Long Distance. Pittsburgh to Cincinnati 90¢ 


We know he’s ready to bey. “We eet 90% of our out-of-town Phoenix to Los Angeles $1.10 


sales this way. Birmingham to Washington, D.C. . %1.40 


“Is telephone selling profitable? Recently, a $1.75 Houston to Newark, N.J. $1.80 
phone call produced an order worth $1100. That’s the way 


I ng Di tance is a ing off f ru 9 These are day rates, Stativn-to-Station, for the first 
0 Sts © is y Oo s. 
D - Pp y =] three minutes. Add the 10°% federal excise tax 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now .. . for all it’s worth! 
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to by Fabian Bachrach 





WORK FORCE OF 830,000 and nearly 75% of them are skilled, semi-skilled, 
managers and technical or professional employees—a ready force for 


all industries. 





Whatever your needs, whether for 
management headquarters, sites 
for plants, research, distribution or 
warehousing facilities, look to 
Cleveland-Northeast Ohio. For spe- 
cific information, write or call 
Richard L. DeChant, Manager of 
Area Development Department. 





Chairman of the Board anc President, 
Eaton Manufacturing Company 


John C. Virden tells 


why he feels the best 
location in the nation 
is better than ever 


“Here in Cleveland and Northeast Ohio, you’ll 
find all the conditions which make for profit- 
able growth. We have Lake Erie which gives 
us an unlimited water supply. And it forms a 
link which connects our excellent overland 
transportation facilities with world ports. 
We have the ‘chemical shore,’ a sizable and 
skilled labor force, and a concentration of 
research facilities which places us fourth 
nationally in research activities. All these 
mean a healthier business climate for large 
and small companies—and provide the basis 
for my own contention that the best location 
in the nation is better than ever.” 





PLAN FOR PROGRESS. Erieview is Northeast Ohio's master 
plan for a $200 million commercial-industrial tomorrowland in 
downtown Cleveland. 


CORRIDOR OF COMMERCE. Cleveland-Northeast Ohio is within 
500 miles of 75% of America’s industries, 60% of the population, 
and no area has better transportation facilities. 
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THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY SERVING 


Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 


the best 


location in the nation 
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SIDE LINES 





Jan One 


StarTING last month and continuing 
almost until Christmas, the chief 
executives of upwards of 300 of the 
largest U.S. corporations are being 
interviewed by teams of Forses 
editorial staffers. You'll never see 
the results of all this top-level 
probing in any statistical survey 
on what executives think or what 
they smoke or how many children 
they have. The interviewing is just 
part of the painstakingly thorough 
spadework now’ underway for 
Forses Fourteenth Annual Report 
on American Industry. 

But we are not depending only 
on the view from the executive 
suite. In the research section of 


Saunders and Researcher Louise 
Cristina took off for Texas and 
California to gather facts and im- 
pressions for Forses January 1 re- 
ports on the utility and natural gas 
industries. “We talked with four 
companies in Houston,” Saunders 
says, “laid the groundwork for a 
couple of future stories, and then 
took off for the West Coast and a 
close look at the management of 
three more companies.” 

A Small World. In the lobby of 
Los Angeles’ Sheraton-West Hotel, 
Saunders and Cristina unexpected- 
ly ran into Associate Editor Wil- 
liam Placek. Placek was filling out 
his coverage of the major defense 





Forses’ 12th floor editorial offices, 
researchers are working at a bat- 
tery of calculators. Six floors below, 
Librarian Darl Rush is preparing 
background dossiers on the 226 
companies scheduled for coverage. 
Every year since 1949, the editors 
have devoted their January 1 issue 
to this special report—“Jan One” 
a generation of Forses staffers have 
called it. This year’s Jan One will 
be improved in several ways, but 
its basic purpose remains un- 
changed: to give an honest and 
authoritative evaluation—without 
fear or favor—of the major cor- 
porations Forses’ readers are likely 
to do business with or invest in. 
Empty Desks. The preparations 
for this issue account in part for 
the surprising number of empty 
offices at Forses editorial head- 
quarters these days. But Forses’ 
staff is doubling up on its road- 
work. Even before a three-staffer 
team was back from Detroit after 
doing this issue’s Ford feature 
(p. 19), Associate Editor Dero 


contractors. He flew to Seattle to 
look over Boeing, and then down to 
Los Angeles for talks with Lock- 
heed, North American and Douglas 

And so it went. Associate Edito: 
George Shiras was in Minneapolis, 
Associate Editor John Thackray 
whipped off to chemical and build- 
ing materials industries, stopping 
off in Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 

No sooner was Thackray back 
with a briefcase full of undigested 
notes, than he learned that Melvin 
Baker, chairman of National Gyp- 
sum Co., was in New York. Nation- 
al Gypsum is one of the key Jan 
One companies, but Thackray had 
missed Mr. Baker on his trip. The 
National Gypsum boss kindly of- 
fered to visit Forses editorial con- 
ference room. One of the results is 
the picture on this page. Researche: 
Meryi Finkelstein also sat in on 
what Thackray calls “one of my 
most productive interviews.” It 
also resulted in one trip less fo 
Forses’ travel-weary staff. 


FORBES FORBES is published twice monthly by Forbes Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Second-class postage paid at Post Office, New Volume 88 
November 15 York and at additional mailing offices. Subscription $7.50 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1961, Forbes Inc 10 










IN DEBT-FREE 


Florida DIRECT STATE 


‘Taxes are 





less than I/2 


THOSE PAID BY BUSINESS IN AN AVERAGE 


of all 50 States 


TAXES PAID DIRECTLY BY SUSINESS- 


Florida 8.46% 

50 State Average 18.28% 

Southeastern 12 State Average 19.26% 
PROFIT-ORIENTED FLORIDA PAVES THE WAY FOR 


MANUFACTURERS ... LARGE OR SMALL 
One of the most promising benefits a manufacturer enjoys in moving 
to Florida is the favorable tax structure. There are no state or local 
income taxes . . . no state ad valorem tax on personal or tangible 
property . . . and no state inheritance tax. In many cases there are 
specific tax benefits for individual industries. 


FLORIDA AS A MARKET 
Florida is leading the nation in growth of both consumer markets and 
industrial markets. Projected population increases in Florida are stag- 
gering, not only in the number of people moving here—3,000 a week— 
but in the fact that they are people who will be making money here. 

The increase in population is accompanied by an average increase 
in individual effective buying income. 

Today, 6,000,000 residents and 12,000,000 annual visitors have 
created a 10 BILLION DOLLAR CONSUMER MARKET. Small 
industry is truly the big picture in Florida right now. Florida’s major 
corporations have grown so fast, there is a gigantic demand for sup- 
porting manufacturers and service. We have a list of needed industries 
on file. These industries can practically be guaranteed a substantial 
market before they move their plant. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE... 

Contact the Florida Development Commission. We have complete 
files of industrial classifications, showing exactly what supporting 
industry is needed in Florida. We will be able to tell you within 
24 hours what companies require your type of manufacturing and 
service facilities. On your request, a highly trained and well informed 
industrialist will visit you. He will bring a complete report written 
specifically for your company. This report will show you the general 
costs for establishing your type of business in each of several Florida 
areas .. . the locations of your sources of supply . . . whom you do 
business with when you get here. All contacts with the Florida Devel- 
opment Commission are strictly confidential. 


Investigate DEBT-FREE 


Fliorida 





FLORIDA'S 
ASSURANCE 
POLICY 


“You have my personal assurance 


of a sunny business climate here 
in Florida. You have positive assur- 
ance of every aid and assistance 
possible from our Florida Develop- 
ment Commission and from the 
overwhelming majority of our busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, and finan- 
ciers. We have everything to make 
your large and small enterprise 
healthy and successful. Write, wire 
or phone us TODAY. The only thing 
better than a FLORIDA vacation 
is having your plant here.” 


Doe 


-A - BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


4 Mr. Wendell Jarrard - Chairman 


Ask about free film, 
"Profile of Progress”, 


FLORIDA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Box 4110C, Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me “Plant Location Guide,” containing 
all the facts about FLORIDA’S opportunities for 
New Industry, the 10 BILLION DOLLAR CON- 
eee) SUMER MARKET, Labor, Climate, Schools, 
| Natural Resources, Favorable Tax Structure. 


FLORIDA FOR CONVENTIONS — Write for free information 


on Florida's wonderful facilities for your group meeting 


| year. 





TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Burdens & Taxes. Partly because it 
escaped the heavy start-up costs of 
launching three new compacts that 
burdened it a year ago, General Mo- 
tors was able to show the same 30c-a- 
share profit in 1961’s third quarter as 
last year, despite nearly 11° lower 
sales. Another factor was $20.8-mil- 
lion lower provision for income taxes. 
GM may also show up unusually well 
in the current quarter, when.it ex- 
pects to make up 100,000 of the esti- 
mated 180,000-vehicle loss it suffered 
from September strikes. 


Radioactive Profits. Mounting radio- 
active fall-out brought good news in 
at least one quarter last month. 
Thanks to the fall-out phobia, Lan- 
cer Industries, Inc., of Mineola, L.I., 
now expects its fall-out shelter sub- 
sidiary, Lancer Survival Corp., to 
gross a hot $1.5 million this year. up 
from $250,000 in 1960. 


Best Foot Forward. On Wall Street 
it is not so much what you say but 
how you time it. Westinghouse last 
month picked the strong morning 
hours to announce that its directors 
had declared the usual 30c quar- 
terly dividend. Later in the same day 
it admitted that third quarter earn- 
ings would cover less than half the 
payout. Result: Westinghouse stock 
rose 4 point for the day. 


Double Trouble. Overcapacity looms 
for yet another fast-growing chemi- 
cal product. This time it is phthalic 
anhydride, a chemical used in alkyd 
paints, plasticizers and polyester res- 
ins. In two or three years, some in- 
dustry experts predict, productive 
capacity of such producers as Allied 
Chemical, Monsanto and Reichold 
Chemicals will be double actual de- 
mand. Already feeling the pinch, 
Allied last month cut the price of 
phthalic anhydride 2% cents to 15c a 
pound, a 14-year low. 


Costly Traffic Jam. With more cars 
on the road than ever before, indus- 
try forecasters had predicted a 2.5% 
gain in gasoline demand this year, de- 
spite lower fuel consumption by com- 
pacts. It looks now, however, 
dustry experts say, as if demand will 
run slightly less than 1% above last 
The apparent reason: with 
traffic mounting, motorists are driv- 
ing less, taking shorter trips. 


in- 


15, 1961 
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READERS SAY 


Russell Ruckus 








































Sr: A million congratulations on your 
editorial on Bertrand Russell (Nov. 1, 
p. 11). Gen. George C. Marshall 
wisely pointed out that weakness invites 
aggression. This senile old character 
[Russell] belongs in a mental institution 
along with the Rev. Howlett, “Red Dean 
of Canterbury.” 
—Capt. JoserH W. BOLLENBECK 
USA-Ret. 
Commander, American Legion Post 57 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir: Your comments on Lord Russell 
seemed in very bad taste. . . . I respect 
your opinion and your right to an opin- 
ion and can only feel that you showed 
little for the position of Lord Russell 
and many millions who shared his view. 

—Paut MAGILLIGAN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir: You deserve a lot of credit for 
sticking Bertrand Russell’s head in the 
sand. Now, get your own out! This man 
will be remembered long after your edi- 
tors are forgotten—unless they have their 
way, in which case there will be no one 
around to remember anything... . 

—R. WHITE 
Burbank, Calif. 


Sir: I have come to the conclusion that 
you are deserting the totally free enter- 
prise ship for some economic system that 
is far inferior. . . . It is men such as 
Russell that you glorify in your works. To 
me this is treason to the free enterprise 
that has built this wonderful country of 
the United States. 

Emit ReicHow Jr 
Oshkosh, Wis 


Sir: Your unfounded and senseless at- 
tack on Lord Russell is an insult to civi- 
lization itself. Russell is one of the very 
few truly great and sincere thinkers of 
our time, and he will be remembered 
long after your sick humor and warped 
thinking are happily forgotten. 

-DovucLtas Dosson 
Columbus, Ohio 


Grammatical Error 


Sir: I confess I was shocked by the 
headline on your story devoted to Mr. 
Snyder (John Snyder, chairman of USS. 
Industries and General Aniline & Film: 
Nov. 1, p. 15). You say, “Ambitious 
John Snyder is handling two major cor- 
porate jobs at once. Neither of them are 
sinecures.” Does not Forses realize that 
neither is singular, not plural (neither 
one is understood)? Your sentence should 
read: “Neither of them is a sinecure.” 
As one of our most important business 
spokesmen, you also have an obligation to 
maintain the standards of our language. 

AMANDA WILCOX 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Webster's New 


Diction- 


International 
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NEW WESTINGHOUSE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” DRYCLEANER 
CUTS COSTS, OPENS UP INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Talk about cost-cutting! Here's just one example of how much cash homemakers can 
save with the new coin-operated Westinghouse DRYCLEANER: in most areas, it will 


clean 2 sports shirts . . . 4 sweaters .. . 3 skirts... 2 slacks... 


. and 3 children’s 


outfits—all for about $1.50, what you’d normally pay to send just one suit to the 
commercial cleaners! No wonder people wait in line to use this money-saving machine! 


Productive source of extra income 
Because it does so much for so little, the 
new Westinghouse DRYCLEANER at- 
tracts crowds of customers, yields excel- 
lent returns to investors. Many profes- 
sional and business people with money 
to invest have already found self-service 
laundries a productive source of extra 
income. Now the new Westinghouse 
DRYCLEANER nearly doubles their profit 
potential! Look around your own com- 
munity. Chances are, you'll spot at least 
one good location where you could make 
money with a one-stop “do-it-yourself” 
cleaning center right now. 


Trouble-free equipment 

Westinghouse pioneered reliability in 
coin-operated equipment with the fa- 
mous Laundromat® Automatic Washer. 
Today, there are more Laundromats in 






use than any other make, giving West- 
inghouse more practical experience in 
this field than any other manufacturer. 
Westinghouse engineers have applied 
this first-hand experience in producing 
the rugged, simple ‘‘do-it-yourself"’ 
DRYCLEANER to make it easy to install, 
easy to service, and easy to operate. 


Like to know more about operating a 
money-making cleaning center? Call your 
Westinghouse Distributor or write: West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Commercial 
Laundry Equipment Sales Department, 
Mansfield, Ohio. In coin-operated equip- 
ment, too—you can be sure... if it's 
Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


What the 25- 
plus fleetcar 
user should know 
about finance 
leasing plans! 


The only sure comparison in fi- 


nance lease plans is: who can buy 
new cars for less, sell used cars for 
more? Only Hertz has the extensive 
nation-wide marketing facilities, 
experience, and skills to get maxi- 
mum return, anywhere and every- 
where, for the big multi-car user. 
That’s why more and more of these 
companies are now equipping their 
men with brand-new Chevrolets, 
Corvairs, or other fine cars, under a 
Hertz 25-PLUS Finance Lease Plan. 
(Note: Many companies find a Hertz 
Full Maintenance Plan — profiting 
from America’s most complete leas- 
ing operation —is best for their 
needs.) Use coupon below for pre- 
liminary facts about all Hertz Fleet- 
car Leasing Plans. 


EE 


. 
— 


HERTZ 


CAR LEASE 





F ama. 
| | 
| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, i] 
| Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. | 
The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 
| New York 21, N. Y. Dept. F-11 | 
| steer send me your new fleetcar leasing H 
| woklet. | 
| NAME | 
| ? Dicnssnsitsaieniinat ‘a 
| POSITION 
| company | 
ADDRESS ~, ; 
| CITY & STATE —— | 
| NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED a » | 
es cre cs cs cs ee ce ee es ee ee es es ee oe ad 
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ary, Second Edition, sanctions the plural 
usage of neither, and cites Ruskin’s line— 
‘Neither of these are the causes of it—to 
support its case.—Eb. 


Belle Of Brazil 


Sir: As a former resident of Pitts- 
burgh, I was much interested in your 


| account of Earl Belle’s flight to Brazil 


| cat about to inherit an estate 


(Nov. 1, p. 16). But tell me, what has 
he been up to since he got to South 
America? 

—Eric BLAIR 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Initially he was had at his own game 


by an operator named Lobo. Belle 
bought into Lobo’s abrasives firm, 
claimed he’d been swindled when Lobo 


skipped out leaving the company bank- 
rupt. Later Belle made a moderate kill- 
ing in sugar, guessing that Brazil would 
fall heir to Cuba’s U.S. sugar quota 
Since then he’s been inactive except for 
an unobtrusive bid on some surplus gov- 
ernment real estate. Rio is waiting cu- 


riously to see what comes next.—Eb. 
Lone Protest 
Sir: Please don’t make fun of New- 


burgh, N.Y., for reducing taxes a nickel 
per thousand (Nov. 1, p. 7). There are not 
many such rays of sunshine in this dark, 
dreary land of tax, tax, tax .... Ne- 
braska achieved a slight reduction in the 
state mill levy. This deserves a round of 
applause for a state without sales or 
income taxes. Please count this letter 
with the host of others I'm sure you'll 
receive on this subject. 

—Don CUNNINGHAM 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Coincidence 


Sir: Accompanying the excellent arti- 
cle on estate planning (Nov. 1, p. 25) 
was a very amusing cartoon depicting a 
Enclosed 
is a newspaper clipping that proves 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” 

—ELizasetH S. MACOMBER 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. 


Reader Macomber quotes from an As- 
sociated Press dispatch: “Jefferson City, 
Mo.—Kitty, a 13-year-old spinster cat, 
will have to pay $509 inheritance tax on 
her $10,009 trust fund.”—Eb. 


Growth With a Capital G 


Sir: If whoever wrote the article 
“Post-mortem on Growthmanship” (Nov. 
1, p. 17) knew the ABCs of the hospital 
situation, he would know better than to 
say American Hospital has run out of 
growth! Haven't you heard of the legis- 
lation providing millions for new hospi- 
tals, furnishings and 
supplied by AH? 
a capital G. 


equipment—all 
... It is growth with 


ADELE LOVELACE 
Washington, D.C. 


Forses did not say that American Hos- 
pital as a company has stopped growing. 
It was list of 


merely included in a 





“growth” stocks that have declined sig- 
nificantly from recent highs—Eb. 


Minority Report 


Sir: Regarding your article on the low 
compensation paid to outside directors 
(Nov. 1, p. 13), you miss the point of the 
whole maneuver. In many cases, cor- 
porations view outside directors as win- 
dow dressing, and the truth is that they 
actually prefer that they refrain from 
interfering in the company’s affairs. I 
don’t know how many times I've read 
about directors being kicked off the 
Board the minute they begin to take too 
active a part in the affairs of the company. 

—GEoRGE SIMs 
New York, N.Y. 


Foreign Aid & Free Enterprise 


Sir: Your editorial (Oct. 15, p. 12) by 
what appears to be an avid liberal, pro- 
left, socialist-leaning Malcolm Forbes .. . 
seeking support for the Socialist Ken- 
nedy’s back door foreign aid scheme 
was the last straw! I don't feel I 
can stomach your magazine any mors 
Please do not renew my subscription. 

—Morris E. HARWELL 
Alexandria, La. 


S:r: Allow me to express my appre- 
ciation. You put into print in a good 
publication some thoughts that many of 
us have had for some time. 

—L.N. Corkum 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Str: Please spare us your ideas on 
foreign aid. You evidently know little 
about it and we buy your magazine fo 
other information. 

—J.N. SHILKSTAvL 
Chicazo, Ill. 


Sir: It surprised me to see foreign aid 
vigorously supported by your fine maga- 
zine, which is considered a leader among 
business publications. Foreign aid, which 
is no less a socialistic idea than any 
other governmental assistance, is con- 
trary to the concept of the free enter- 
prise system—a system which has given 
us the highest standard of living. . . . No 
businessman would ever invest money 
in his corporation to the detriment of 
that corporation. Why should the United 
States invest in countries that would 
like nothing better than to see the free 
enterprise system collapse? 

—CHarRLes HARwoop Jr. 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Low Blow? 


Sir: You have been successful in de- 
creasing the value of the publicly held 
securities of J.I. Case (Oct. 1, p. 13) by 
approximately $15 million. . . . Since you 
have caused the security holders of Case 
an irreparable loss, I trust you will be 
fair enough to publish a comparable 
article when Mr. Grede concludes a suc- 
cessful financing plan. 

—Louis V. HALTER 
Mobile, Ala. 


Forses will continue to keep abreast of 
developments at Case.—Eb. 
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Siegler Cloud Height Radar, developed for USAF, 
visually maps, for the first time, not only height and 
horizontal dimensions but also upper limits and density 
of cloud formations directly over the airport — both 
critical factors in jet flight control. 

Another urgent need — provision of accurate weather 
data with the speed essential in the jet age—is met by 
Siegler Automatic Electronic Weather Stations, also 
developed for USAF. This solid state equipment gathers, 


computes and transmits data for continuous and accu- 


rate terminal weather predication—in a minute fraction 
of the time required for manually processed data. 


Meteorological capabilities are only one phase of Siegler 


THe 
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Siegler puts calipers on a cumulus cloud 





versatility in electronics, metallurgy and electro 
mechanics. Siegler participation in major aerospace pro 
grams includes ground and airborne communications 
and navigation aids, launch check-out, miniaturized 
solid state video systems, aerospace components and 
many other contributions. 


A contract with Siegler carries the extra asset of co 
ordination of all Siegler divisional capabilities — produc 
ing outstanding performance. Siegler coordinated 
capabilities range from basic research to production in 
military, industrial and consumer electronics; aerospace 
components; electro-mechanical systems; heating and 
air conditioning equipment. 
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IN HUNDREDS OF DIFFERENT WAYS 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
IS CREATING A NEW WORLD OF COMMUNICATIONS 


In no field of industry are more exciting 
developments taking place today than 
in communications. And as the nation's 
need for varied and advanced commu- 
nications grows, we are growing too in 


our capacity to meet the demand. Here 
are but three more new ways we are 
working to supply the present and meet 
the future with the finest communica- 
tions equipment and service. 


<%= = 


GENERAL TELEPHONE [RS 
& FLECTRONICS ¥ ‘' 


NEW COMMUNICATIONS 
FOR THE HOME 


Our new Startite* — America’s most 
beautiful compact phone—brings you 
the extra magic of a PANEeLescent® 
dial that glows softly in the dark for 
easier dialing. Acomfort at your bed- 
side table, it’s a colorful addition to 
any room. Made by our Automatic 
Electric subsidiary. 


NEW COMMUNICATIONS 


FOR BUSINESS 

Our new ELECTRONIC SECRETARY® 
telephone answering set lets you 
answer the phone when you're out! 
When the phone rings, it automat- 
ically answers with your own taped 
message, then listens and takes the 
message. Made by our subsidiary, 
Electronic Secretary Industries. 





NEW COMMUNICATIONS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


New microwave equipment, designed 
and developed by our Lenkurt Elec- 
tric subsidiary, is capable of send- 
ing and receiving literally hundreds 
of telephone, telegraph, teletype and 
data messages over a single micro- 
wave radio beam —all at the same 
time! 


For information concerning the products shown here, write General Telephone & Electronics, 


*Trademark 
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... leader in the complementary fields of 
communications, electronics, automation, 
lighting, research and national defense. 


Dept. 23,730 Third Ave., N. Y.17. 


\ sussipiaries: 
-} General Telephone Operating Companies in 31 states 
, -$ General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories Incorporated 
4 General Telephone & Electronics International Incorporated 
General Telephone Directory Company 
Avtomatic Electric Company 
Electronic Secretary Industries, Inc. 
Leich Electric Company 
Lenkurt Electric Co., Inc. 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Argus Cameras Division 
Electronic Systems Division 
Electronic Tubes Division 
oe Home Electronics Division 
Lighting Products Division 
~ Microwave Device Division 


Parts Division 
Photelamp Division 
Semiconductor Division 
Special Products Division 
Sylecor Division 
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Chemical & Metallurgical Division 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


KENNEDY-SO FAR SO GOOD 


What kind of a President is Kennedy turning out to be? 

Criticism has been mounting from a number of quar- 
ters about a number of policies, quite aside from the 
unanimous crescendo that followed the appalling Cuban 
affair. 

Let’s examine the President’s performance on three 
fronts: business, foreign policy and leadership. 

At the beginning of the year the business community 
was uneasy as to the course the Kennedy Administration 
might follow. Visions of FDR danced through their heads. 
Another President of inherited wealth surrounded by 
professorial theorists out to impose a total welfare state. 
It de- 
velops that the President personally has a healthy respect 


This fear has proven so far to be unwarranted. 


for the value of his own dollars and a keen consciousness 
of the destruction reaped by unbridled inflation. Right- 
fully, he is willing on a short-term basis to accept un- 
balanced budgets to meet survival needs. This, too, 
accounts for the fact that predecessor President Eisen- 
hower found, in five of his eight years, he had unbal- 
anced budgets. 

Unlike FDR, Kennedy does not revel in being reviled 

by the business world. Roosevelt relished tossing off 
such epithets as “robber barons,” 
“princes of privilege,” and built up a 
type of class warfare that always in- 
sured that the more numerous le- 
gions were steamed up on his side 
at the polls. President Kennedy, on 
the contrary, is trying to achieve his 
programs not so much by attacking 
real men and straw men, as by rea- 
son and logic. Persuasion, too, both 
by personal attention to and flattery 
of key politicos, and the gentle ex- 
ercise of patronage powers on those 
to whom this is more meaningful. 

I predict that President Kennedy 


personally is going to prove in the 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY 
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FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


years ahead to have greater respect for, and understand- 
ing of, free enterprise and its relationship to the strength 
of the Free World than most of his predecessors. 

The President’s ears will not be closed to the legitimate 
aspirations of the business and financial community 
The problem, however, may be one of getting through 
some of the high echelon of advisers who have a con- 
viction that profit is evil. 

On the handling of foreign policy in recent months, 
President Kennedy has, I think, displayed immense good 
sense. His handling of the Berlin problem has reflected 
consistent, broadly conceived policy. He has greatly 
beefed up the American forces in NATO. While expand- 
ing our desperately needed “conventional” military capa- 
bility, he has speeded up the expansion of our atomic 
retaliatory capacity. He has refrained from bombastic 
oratory, which disappoints, of course, many of our locker- 
room belligerents. But Khrushchev has “gotten the mes- 
sage” on our firmness and determination through the ac- 
tions as well as the restrained but unequivocal language 
of the President. At the same time, the President hasn’t so 
slammed all doors that the Reds are left with no way out. 
He has stressed our willingness to negotiate the nego- 
tiable, which he has made clear doesn’t include the 
surrender of West Berlin. 

Although a relatively young man, 
the President, I think, is showing a 
remarkable maturity of judgment. He 
has not indulged in cheap oratory 
that may bring merely immediate 
applause. 

I have seen assorted criticisms of 
the President’s “lack of leadership,” 
a bewailing that he is getting too 
much advice, and so forth. What non- 
sense! A president can’t get too much 
advice. The more he gets, the more 
points of view he listens to, even if 
briefly, the less likely he is to act on 
the basis of misinformation or preju- 


diced judgment. 





He has refrained from going off halfcocked. But I 
think anyone who predicts he will emerge as a weak or 
indecisive President is misinterpreting the restraint with 
which he is acting, in a position where too many mis- 
takes of judgment can result in mutal obliteration. 

I worked hard for, voted for and admire Richard Nixon. 
but since Mr. Kennedy was elected President I am mighty 
hopeful he will continue developing into a good one. 


A WORD TO THE WISE 


Over the course of the next two or three years, multi- 
billions of dollars are going to be spent in a new national 
Without at this point 
again arguing the merits of the program (Fact and Com- 


undertaking—fall-out shelters. 


ment, Forses, Aug. 15), or engaging in a philosophical 
treatise on the morality of the undertaking, I would like 
merely to suggest to foresighted investors that they ex- 
amine the likely impact of this snowballing expenditure. 

What industries and companies will be prime providers? 

Fall-out shelters fall into two categories: the large 
public building type, and the single family, individual 
home variety. Besides local builders doing the home 
variety according to specifications provided by Civil 
Defense authorities, there will be a vast number of com- 
panies providing all manner of trade-name types. Also, 
the fortunate family with a do-it-yourself member will 
be needing the materials to do it with. 

Supplying public shelters is a vast, as yet incalculable 
undertaking. In small towns, community shelters; in 
almost every area, school fall-out shelters. Again New 
York is leading the way with the new proposal by 
Governor Rockefeller for the next session of the Legis- 
lature; factories; business buildings and so forth. These 
shelter areas involve reinforced concrete, ventilation, 
assorted independent utilities and special supplies. 

Look at what’s required for a relatively small under- 
ground shelter roughly 25x60 feet—15 tons of steel, 
275 cu. yds. of concrete, 8,000 sq. ft. of water-proofing, etc. 

‘Without at this point attempting a scientific lineup, 
there comes to mind immediately a number of industries 
and companies who will feel in significant amounts the 
impact of fall-out spending: construction companies, 
major and minor; the steel industry; the cement manu- 
facturers; the manufacturers of waterproofing processes, 
compounds and materials. The lumber industry for forms 
and fittings. The fabricators of steel shelving and cots. 

The container industry with special emphasis on the 
air-waterproof type in which the food companies’ bis- 
cuits and nutritional compounds will be stored. The 
manufacturers of generators; the plumbing industry; the 
specialists in waste disposal units. The list could go on. 

At this point certainly it would behoove a sensible 
investor to investigate the possibilities. 
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THE COLUMNISTS 


In the course of an evening with some friends, I heard 
“the columnists” referred to on two separate occasions. 
The first was by a rather Big Wheel in the current 
Washington scene. He was bewailing the difficulty of 
keeping “secrets” in the capital. “Sooner or later one of 
those damned columnists gets the dope and prints every- 
thing that goes on in this town.” 

A little later some of the wives present were having 
a gossip session about names and places in New York, 
with particular emphasis on some of the Society and 
pseudo-Society figures. “Isn’t it awful the way those 
columnists write about people. They have no privacy.” 

Needless to say, both groups were avid readers of 
the columnists in their particular areas of interest. 

I wonder if these and other critics ever stop to think 
what a dreary, uninforming mishmash most newspapers 
would be if it were not for the columnists. With few 
exceptions the editorial pages of our newspapers con- 
Cheerfully 


appropriate editorials on all holidays, a steady raft of 


tain the most innocuous pap imaginable. 


pleas for traffic safety, a good word for the Red Cross, etc. 

The columnists now are the only source of the thunde 
that in yesteryear made a Greeley, a Pulitzer, a Hearst or 
a McCormick heard beyond his local circulation area. 

The columnists I have in mind are not so much the 
ponderous pontificators who daily provide guide lines 
for the proper solution of all national and international 
problems. But, for instance, from a fellow like Drew 
Pearson I frankly often find out more about what’s 
going on at the top places and recesses of Washington 
than from a half-dozen so called “inside reports.” I am 
sure he is on occasion wrong, but he doesn’t merely call 
his shots, he actually shoots. And hits. The assorted wails 
of anguish including the sulphurous reactions of Harry 
Truman would indicate there is some truth to the old 
adage that the truth hurts. 

I well remember as a youngster the tut-tutting and 
huff-huffing with which Walter Winchell’s early col- 
umns were greeted. Yet, thank goodness, he opened 
the path to a type of writing that today provides 99°, 
of our daily press with its salt and pepper, as well as, 
often, more actual news than is contained on the front 
page. His genre has been enhanced by such topnotchers 
as Leonard Lyons, Mel Heimer, Bob Considine, Herb 
Caen, Danton Walker and Irv Kupcinet. 

The next time you travel, pick up some of the news- 
papers in other cities. If you have no interest in who 
had whom to bridge in that locale, you will find only 
the columnists the paper carries provide you with some 
knowledge of what's going on. Only from the columnists 
will you get a point of view. The editorial page has 
abdicated to these new giants of journalism. 

Without them, most Americans wouldn’t have a clue 
as to what’s cooking, by whom, and for what purpose. 
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New $15,000,000 Olin Mathieson plant on the N&W lines at Saltville, 
Virginia, built and operated for U.S. Air Force to produce Hydrazine rocket fuel 


Going Forward In Industrial Expansion! Today, all eyes are on 
America’s economic growth. Heavily underscored is the need for new plants, new products, 
new jobs. 

Economic development is no crash program with the N&W. For decades we have 
assisted industry in finding profitable, productive plant sites. Last year we spent more 
than $1,000,000 to accelerate industrialization along our rail system. Fantus Area Research 
is making a system-wide analysis for us — a study that tells specific industries the dollars- 
and-cents advantages of building new plants on the N&W. 

During 1960, a near record 236 plants were built or expanded in N&W territory . . .a 
capital investment of $161,300,000 . . . creating 8,464 new jobs. This is economic growth 
born of private enterprise. This is progress that pays off for N&W territory . . . and for 
all America! 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 
Nation’s Going-est Railroad RAILWAY 
GENERAL OFFICES « ROANOKE, VA. 








American United Life 
Now in the top 3% of the nation’s 


ia 


“Our NCR Computer is proving to be a highly-profitable investment!” 


—AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


“We believe our NCR Data Processing 
System is the answer to insurance rec 
ord-keeping and processing needs. For 
all intents and purposes, it has taken 
the term ‘delayed-processing’ out of 
our vocabulary. We now process today’s 
data today, and obtain today’s reports 
today. 
“Specifically our NCR Computer 
System has cut eight to ten days off 
porting time. We are now able to 


better serve the respective reporting 
and record-keeping needs of the indi- 
vidual salesmen, as well as all levels 
of sales management. And, we can pre- 
pare customer premium notices in 
1/25th of the time previously required. 
“At this stage our NCR System is in- 
stalled on about one-half of the jobs 
for which we intend to use it. However, 
we already have daily-working-experi- 
ence to back up our conviction that we 


NCR GOES ALL THE WAY FROM ORIGINAL ENTRIES TO FINAL REPORTS. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


made a highly-profitable investment 
when we chose to install an NCR Com- 
puter System.” 


Clarence A. Jackson 
President & Chairman of the Board 
American United Life Insurance Company 


A gas 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES © CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
NncR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 
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CLIMBING STEADILY 


Most of the major defense contractors have had their 
ups & downs this year, but North American has just 
gone on climbing. 


So FAR as the space age is concerned, 
the big headlines last month went to 
Los Angeles-based North American 
Aviation, Inc.* In one ten-day stretch, 
President J.L. (“Lee”) Atwood’s 
billion-dollar outfit scored two major 
triumphs. Its rocket-powered X-15 
manned aircraft streaked to a new 
world’s speed record at a breathtak- 
ing 3,920 miles per hour: and, at Cape 
Canaveral, North American’s H-1 
rocket booster for the Saturn roared 
off the launching pad under 1.3 million 
pounds of thrust (see picture)—three 
times the power the U.S. has ever pro- 
duced before. 

Notable engineering achievements 
both. But they were no isolated events. 
North American has been 1961's fast- 
est comer among the giant defense 
contractors. Its sales showing this 
year has been without peer. North 
American’s sales for the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30 reached $1.3 billion, 
up 30° from 1960; this in a year in 
which most of its big rivals did well 
to hold sales about steady. And if 
North American’s earnings of $3.38 a 
share were still well below what it had 
been able to report in the mid-Fifties 
(record: 1955’s $4.71 a share), it was 
nonetheless true that North American 
has been producing the steadiest earn- 
ings among the nation’s major defense 
contractors. 

Successful Switch. Less known to the 
public than many of its rivals (mainly 
because no large commercial airliners 
bear its name), North American now 
ranks fourth among the top five aero- 
nautical companies in sales volume— 
after General Dynamics, Boeing and 


North American Aviation, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 4734. Price range (1961) 
high, 5634; low, 415g. Dividend (fiscal 1961) : 
$2. Indicated fiscal 1962 payout: $2. Earnings 
per share (1960): $2.87 . Total assets: $385.5 
million. Ticker symbol: NV 
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Lockheed, but well ahead of Douglas. 

North American’s remarkably good 
showing amidst the shifting currents 
of recent Pentagon policy is no mere 
accident. In the tough changeover 
from manned aircraft to missiles, 
North American made one of the first 
and most successful transitions. North 
American’s biggest profits had been 
made in the mid-Fifties in manufac- 
turing Sabrejet fighters. But when 
the transition to missiles came, North 
American’s Chairman J.H. (“Dutch”) 
Kindelberger and President Atwood 
did a nimble job of shifting with it. 
Today, Douglas, General Dynamics 
and Boeing (see p. 27) are still strug- 
gling with manned aircraft prob- 
lems, and Lockheed is just getting over 
them. But North American, although 
it still has a very substantial business 
producing the A3J fighter for the Navy 
and is prime contractor on the con- 
troversial B-70, now gets a full 60°; 
of its expanding volume from non- 
aircraft sources. Boeing, by contrast 
is 84°, involved in manned aircraft; 
Lockheed 42°; Douglas about 50%. 

North American’s project list is 
almost a catalog of U.S. missiles: 
electronic guidance and checkout geai 
for the Minuteman ICBM; the Hound 
Dog missile, and rocket engines fo1 
many of the nation’s missiles (Thor, 
Atlas, Jupiter and Redstone). “We 
are,” says Financial Vice President 
Robert A. Lambeth, “starting to get 
the fruits of our diversification; 15 
years of work are beginning to pay 
off.” 

At Full Throttle. Once famed as the 
company that had built more airplanes 
than any other in the world, North 
American now has become the big- 
gest producer of rocket engines in the 
U.S. So broadly has Atwood ad- 


vanced on the new technologies of 





KINDELBERGER & ATWOOD: 
they made a neat transition 


space that his enormous corps of en- 
gineers now represents some 30 dif- 
ferent scientific disciplines. Moreover, 
this technical talent now comprises 
35% of North American’s work force 
of 80,000. 

North American’s Autonetics divi- 
sion (electronics and electrical equip- 
ment) now is the company’s biggest 
sales producer and one of the ten 
largest electronics firms in the U.S. 
And, since the Pentagon may well 
be spending $8 billion on electronics 
by 1965 (up from $5 billion last year), 
Atwood has every intention of get- 
ting his share. Of the 14,000 new 
workers North American put on its 
payroll this year, fully half of them 
went into the electronics division. 

“Not Critical.’ So confident of their 
future do North American executives 
feel these days that even the cutback 
of an additional $180 million for the 
B-70 supersonic bomber program last 
month caused little pain. “If the Gov- 
ernment stopped the B-70 program 
right now [three prototypes are still 
on order], the loss of that $100 million 
or so a year would hurt,” says one 
Atwood aide. “But it would not be 
critical to our staying in business.” 

That remark is something of an 
understatement. With more and more 
defense budget emphasis on space, 
future projects would seem to require 
more, not less, of what North Ameri- 
can has to offer. That being so, 1961’s 
success is unlikely to be any mere 
fiash-in-the-pan for Dutch Kindel- 
berger and Lee Atwood. 
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AIRLINES 


WHICH SUNSHINE 
STATE? 


Some prefer Florida, others 
California. National Airlines’ 
George Baker is particularly 
fond of the latter these days. 


Wits the worst year in his company’s 
postwar history behind him, Na- 
tional Airlines’* blustery boss George 
Theodore Baker iaced National’s an- 
nual meeting at Miami's Interna- 
tional Airport early this month with 
his characteristic cocksureness. There 
seemed little enough for him to be 
cocksure about. In fiscal 1961 (ended 
last June) National had lost $7.3 mil- 
lion and in fiscal 1962’s first quarter 
piled up another $479,000 loss. 

Nor could it have been much com- 
fort to Baker or National’s 4,000 
shareholders that National had plenty 
of company. Overcapacity, competi- 
tion and skyrocketing jet depreciation 
charges sent the entire industry’s 
profits into a tail spin. National, Baker 
readily admits, was harder hit than 
most. 

Three’s a Crowd. Once one of the 
industry’s biggest moneymakers, Na- 
tional has been in trouble since 1956. 
In that year, the CAB decided to cut 
ailing Northeast Airlines in on the 
lush New York-Miami market on 
which both National and its arch- 
competitor Eastern Air Lines had 
grown fat and sassy. As far as Baker 
was concerned, on the Miami route, 
two was company and three a crowd. 


*National Airlines, Inc. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 1234. Price range (1961): high, 
1634; low, 10. Dividend (fiscal 1961) : 2°, stock 
Indicated fiscal 1962 payout: —. Earnings pe 
share (fiscal 1961): d$3.92. Total assets: $98.9 
million. Ticker symbol: NAL 


PUTTING ON MUSCLE 


Among the larger defense contractors, 
North American has shown the best 
growth in stockholders’ equity in recent 
years. Main reason: it has avoided the 
huge losses on commercial jet programs 
that such competitors as Lockheed, Gen- 
eral Dynamics and Douglas hove suf- 
fered and which have had to be written 
off against earnings or against earned 
surplus. 


Stockholders’ Equity 
Per Share 
1955 1960 Increase 


$13.78 $26.17 +90% 
24.28 39.83 +64 
18.64* 29.73 +59 


Per cent 


North American 
United Aircraft 
Boeing 


General Dynamics 15.89) 
Lockheed 16.77. 13.96 17 
Douglas 36.41 31.25 14 


*Excludes Verto! Aircraft, merged in 1958. +Ex- 
cludes Liquid Carbonic Corp., merged in 1958 and 
Material Service Corp., merged in 1959 


16.95 + 7 











“We told the CAB,” he says, “that to 
certify Northeast for the route would 
put both National and Eastern in a 
loss position, and that is exactly what 
happened.” 

To nobody’s particular surprise, 
National took it heavily on the chin. 
In three of the past four years, Na- 
tional posted sizable deficits. Baker 
could see no way out as long as there 
were three contenders. “There’s no 
question about it,” Baker says, “the 
elimination of Northeast would put 
our East Coast operations back in the 
black. After all, Northeast grosses 
$30 million on the route, and if we got 
$15 million of that. .. .” But that, as 
Baker well knows, rests in the lap of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

New Direction. But there was an- 
other way out and last month Na- 
tional seemed to be taking it—hence 
Baker’s breezy air at his annual meet- 
ing. Baker was far from discouraged. 
“It is my pleasure,” said he, “to re- 
port that National Airlines has finally 
turned the corner.” 

The corner was a profitable new 
route, a present from the CAB: 
Baker’s much coveted southern trans- 
continental route which extends Na- 
tional’s East Coast system beyond 
Houston to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Since National began limited serv- 
ice in June on the new route, the 
results have been more than encour- 
aging. This year, National’s tradi- 
tional first-quarter loss dropped from 
$2.1 million in 1961 to a mere $479,000 
in fiscal 1962, and on an annual basis 
Baker expects the new route to be 
profitable enough to offset any losses 
the line may sustain in the East. In 
fact, says he, “If we had been operat- 
ing this new route during the entire 
fiscal year of 1961, at a 57.2%, load 
factor, our $7 million of experienced 
losses would have been completely 
wiped out, and we would have broken 
even for our system.” 

Thus, once the new route gets into 
full operation, Baker is fairly con- 
fident that National will move solidly 
back into the black. “We will end 
the year with a profit,” he says cate- 
gorically. More than that he’s un- 
willing to say. But he adds, “We're 
always optimists in this business. If 
we weren't, we'd have to get out of it.” 

= a . 

Minutes after the annual meeting, 
Baker resigned National’s presidency 
in favor of his nephew, Robert E. 
Wieland, 42, head of National’s north- 
ern region. But Baker, who has 
nursed National from a _ two-plane 
operation to its present size, left no 
doubt that he was remaining boss, 
with the title of chairman and chief 
executive officer. 
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THE FINE ART 
OF ARBITRAGE 


It is practiced with consum- 

mate skill these days by the 

handful of Wall Streeters 
equipped for it. 


Tuat there is no such thing as a sure 
bet in the market is a cliché familiar 
to all but the most amateur of in- 
vestors. Like all such generalizations, 
however, it is not entirely true. There 
is one almost sure thing: the subtle 
and ancient art of arbitrage. 

The arbitrager deals with precise 
knowledge of a momentary spread 
between prices at one spot in the 
world and another. Suppose, to over- 
simplify, that such a (fictitious) stock 
as Homburg Hats is quoted in New 
York at $7.35 bid and $7.50 asked, 
while the London market stands at 
$7.40-$7.60. With a little chiseling the 
arbitrager might buy here at $7.40 
and sell there at $7.50 for a 10-cent 
gain. He tries, in short, to profit from 
temporary and fortuitous spreads. If 
he is right in his knowledge (or 
hunch), the profit is all but certain. 

How great is that spread? Usually 
tiny. How tiny can it be? It must be 
at least great enough to exceed the 
trader’s costs, including the expense 
of communicating between the two 
markets, commissions, taxes, etc. Fo 
these reasons, arbitrage is rarely a 
game for any but a few well-trained 
moneymen. 

In a classic arbitrage transaction 
the item traded must have consist- 
ency, which implies complete inter- 
changeability with other items of the 
same group. Currencies would seem 
perfect for arbitraging. In practice, 
however, conversion of currencies is 
(except where it is strictly 
controlled) that rarely does enough 
spread exist to tempt the arbitrager. 
The bulk of today’s arbitrage involves 
securities and commodities. 

House That Marks Built. It can be 
worth doing. On technical mastery 
and (currently) a $100,000 annual bill 
for cables, phones and tickers, the 
late Carl Marks built up a volume of 
$200 million to $250 million a yea 
in foreign securities and arbitrage for 
the house bearing his name. 

“Each key executive,’ Carl Marks 
used to say, “is a small stock ex- 
change in himself.” The company now 
has a round dozen such executives, 
headed by his son Edwin (now presi- 
dent), all of whom sit before a 
switchboard bank of direct wires to 
customers and amid the clacking of 
teletype machines from London., Milan 


SO easy 
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and Frankfurt. All told, the dozen 
senior Marks-men will trade in some 
4,000 foreign issues per year. 

But as fast as one arbitrager can 
move today (cable to London: two 
minutes), so can another. And the 
competition is intense between the 
five major U.S. arbitrage houses 
(Marks & Co.; Wertheim & Co. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Model, Roland 
& Stone; Burnham & Co.) and a host 
of foreigners. Thus markets quickly 
seek a common level and the margin 
vanishes. To take advantage of 
spreads too narrow to absorb the cost 
of pure arbitrage, the modern arbi- 
trager branches into “tendency trad- 
ing”—e.g., selling abroad in the hope 
that the same stock can shortly be 
bought back here or elsewhere at a 
lower price. Such trading, of course. 
involves risks, for it is really a blend 
of arbitrage and speculation. 

The Provincials. Curiously, it is eas- 
ier to arbitrage foreign securities be- 
tween the U.S. and abroad than do- 
mestic ones. The reason, explains 
arbitrage trader William Rasmussen 
of Wertheim & Co., is that foreigners 
are quite familiar with American 
shares, whereas foreign shares are 
less well-known in this country 
Hence, a flurry here in such shares 
as, say, British Petroleum or Imperial 
Chemical Industries can widen the 
spread to the point where the arbi- 
trager can sell here and buy in 
London. 

Commodity arbitrage is also prob- 
ably more common between U.S. and 
foreign markets than within the U.S.., 
with cocoa, rubber and copper being 
favorites for arbitrage between New 
York and London. (The arbitragers 
recently had a pleasant ride when 
copper was quoted at 29 cents per 
pound in London and 29.8c here.) But 
wheat is often arbitraged between 
Chicago and Kansas City, though the 
spread is usually so narrow that only 
commodity houses with offices in both 
cities can come out ahead. 

Fruits of Merger. From the aver- 
age investor’s point of view, that is 
the trouble with arbitrage: there’s 
so little room for the common man. 
A major exception, however, may oc- 
cur when two companies are about to 
merge. A classic example was the 
Studebaker-Packard merger in 1954 
The terms called for exchange of 7% 
shares of old Packard for one of 
Studebaker. Packard sold at 33s, 
Studebaker around 20. The arbi- 
trager could thus sell short 750 
shares of old Packard, realizing about 
$2,500. Then he would buy 100 Stude- 
baker—enough to cover his short 
position. The Studebaker shares would 
cost him only $2,000. Result: a vir- 
tually automatic profit of $500 as soon 


as the merger was consummated. 
Some traders hope to make a similar 
profit if the proposed N&W, Nickel 
Plate merger goes through. If the 
merger goes through, each Nickel 
Plate share will swap for N&W shares 
currently worth about $50. But Nickel 
Plate stock can be bought for just 
$41. 
The 


cases, of course, 


these 
merger 


arbitrager’s risk in 
is that the 
may not go through. If it collapses, 
the arbitrager can easily lose on 
both his long and short transactions: 
and even if the consummation is only 
delayed, his interest cost can grow 
until in time it eats up all the profit 
“It is here,” says Loeb, Rhoades’ 
Charles Blatt, “that we make ou 
biggest profits and take our biggest 
risks.” 

Professionals Only. Another form ol 
“exchange ability arbitrage” that 
would seem well suited for the aver- 
age investor but in fact is not is 
arbitrage between a company’s con- 
vertible bonds, debentures, preferreds 
or its warrants and its common stock 


CARL MARKS TRADING ROOM: 


no game for amateurs 
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A spread can develop that would 
justify short sale of the common and 
simultaneous purchase of the bonds, 
which would then be converted. Such 
a spread did develop between Tri- 
Continental common stock a few years 
ago and Tri warrants, and professional 
arbitragers converted a good part of 
the total warrant issue. In these 
cases, however, the gap is almost in- 
variably so small that commissions 
eat it up entirely—another way of 
saying that only a firm that pays no 
commissions could hope to profit. 

But professionals often deal in 
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much more complicated transactions. 
Consider the coup pulled -off back in 
1951 by Carl Marks’ Ralph Millington. 
With the British pound at $2.80, the 
stout, multilingual world traveler 
(“He is paid only to dream and think,” 
says Ed Marks) dreamed of buying 
$2.80 worth of British stocks with de- 
pressed security sterling pounds 
available at $2.10. But how legally to 
circumvent the currency restrictions? 

London-To-Manila-To-Hong Kong. Mil- 
lington conjured up a deal which in- 
volved. buying shares of the Hong 
Kong & Shanghai Bank in London 
with security sterling; selling them in 
Hong Kong for local dollars; buying 
any available Philippine securities as 
vehicles; selling them in Manila for 
pesos; and then selling the pesos on 
the Hong Kong free market for U.S. 
dollars. Result: from each $2.10 that 
Marks put in, it got out $2.65 after all 
commissions and expenses. 

Such trading, needless to say, is not 
fur the average man—even if he is a 
well-informed investor. But it is a 
testimony to the imagination of the 
Street that it has been able to create 
a reasonably sure thing out of the 
risky business of stock trading. 
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RAILROADS 


PENNSY’S PRIDE 


What with merger talks buz- 

zing again and earnings pick- 

ing up smartly, the Pennsy’s 

token dividend looks safe 
for another year. 


Wuat began as probably the most dis- 
mal year in history for the giant 
Pennsylvania Railroad* (which lost a 
staggering $17.8 million in the first six 
months) was winding up on a decid- 
edly different note last month. Within 
a very short period, the Pennsy’s 120,- 
088 stockholders heard two big pieces 
of good news: 1) talks had been re- 
sumed with the rival New York Cen- 
tral towards a merger which could 
produce savings of as much as $100 
million a year, and 2) earnings were 
definitely picking up: in sharp con- 
trast to a $4.5-million deficit in Sep- 
tember 1960, the road earned $1 
million in September, 1961. “And Oc- 
tober,” declared Chairman James 
Miller Symes, “will probably be our 
most profitable month in 1961.” 

A Miracle? Despite this good news 
Symes makes no secret of the fact that 
it will be a miracle if the year ends 
up in the black. To work the miracle 
the Pennsy would have to earn at 
least $13 million in just three months. 
To be sure, the company managed to 
do it once before. In the strong up- 
turn following the 1958 recession, the 
Pennsy sped through the three win- 
ter months racking up an impressive 
$18-million net profit. But even in the 
light of the current, modest steel up- 
turn (steel products account for some 
33% of the company’s freight reve- 
nues) and lighter passenger traffic 
(because Christmas and the New Year 
fall on week ends), it is highly im- 
probable that the company will turn 
the trick this time. 

So, the Pennsy will almost certain- 
ly have a deficit for the second suc- 
cessive year. What will Symes and 
Pennsy’s directors do about the com- 
pany’s proud record of being the long- 
est dividend payer on the New York 
Stock Exchange—with an unbroken 
annual record stretching back to 1848? 
Best bet: they will scrape $3 million 
or so from the road’s depleted, but by 
no means exhausted, treasury and 
pay a nominal 25c for the fourth suc- 
cessive year. 

A Psychological Lift. “If the Pennsy 
were prepared to cut out its dividend,” 
says a rival railroadman, “it would 


*The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 15%4. Price range 
(1961) : high, 1614; low, 1134. Dividend (1960) : 
25c. Indicated 1961 payout: 25c. Earnings per 
share (1960): d59c. Total assets: $2.3 billion 
Ticker symbol: PA. 


have done it last year when it had its 
first big deficit.” Moreover, adds he, 
when the Pennsy’s directors meet this 
month to discuss the dividend, the im- 
proving health of the economy will 
doubtless have a strong psychological 
effect. So, the industry believes, will 
the need to keep stockholders as 
happy as possible during the crucial 
merger talks. 


ELECTRONICS 


SURVIVAL PLAN 


Others are pulling out, but 
Raytheon is expanding in 
semiconductors. 





AT A TIME when many of its rivals 
are pulling out and everyone has been 
having headaches in the business, ex- 
ecutives of Raytheon Co.* have spent 
much of their time these past five 
months eagerly shopping for semi- 
conductor and electronic tube plants. 
Picking up the pieces from CBS’ de- 
funct electronic business, Raytheon 
has purchased a $5-million CBS semi- 
conductor plant, bought one receiving 
tube facility and leased another. Last 
month it was at it again: for some 
$4 million it purchased the semi- 
conductor division of Rheem Manu- 
facturing. 

Shakeout To Continue. Does Raythe- 
on’s President Richard E. Krafve be- 
lieve the price shakeout in electronic 
components is finally over? Far from 
it. Said he: “The end of price erosion 
in the semiconductor and component 
field is not yet in sight. On average 
the inventory position is still high.” 

But Krafve is looking ahead, to- 
ward ultimate survival in the rough 
and tumble of the fast moving elec- 
tronic component business. In essence 
he had only two choices: either to get 
out of the business altogether, or to 
try putting Raytheon’s unprofitable 
semiconductor operations into the 
black by enlarging its relatively small 
product line. “The inevitable eco- 
nomic trend,” he says, “away from 
small companies specializing in one 
field is already beginning.” 

Krafve is betting that by expanding 
into broad lines of both silicon and 
germanium semiconductors Raytheon 
will be one of the companies that will 
pull through. “We used to be the first 
company in semiconductors,” he said 
wistfully. “We lost that position. Now, 
with our new plants we are hoping to 
come through the violent shakedown.” 


*Raytheon Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
3714. Price range (1961): high, 444; low, 347% 
Dividend (1 ): 5% stock. Indicated 1961 
payout: stock. Earnings per share (1960): 
$3.01. Total assets: $225.8 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: RTN. 
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AUTOS 


STRONG HAND 
AT FORD’S WHEEL 


Ford Motor Co. seems the only one of the auto industry's 
Big Three with the means and the opportunity to grow. To 
capitalize on the opportunities, Henry Ford Il—now alone 
at the wheel—is pushing ahead on a _ lavish scale. 


FORD’S AERONUTRONIC HEADQUARTERS: 
$40 million worth of moats, archways and ambition 
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Tue long handsome face is no fulle: 
than it was. The straight brown hair 
is now gray at the temples but thin- 
ning only a little. If 16 years of de- 
cisions, triumphs and failures are 
etched around the eyes, the eyes 
themselves are still youthfully clea: 
and intensely blue. All in all, for a 
man who has held the destinies of one 
of the world’s great corporations in 
his hands since 1945, Henry Ford II 
today, at 44, shows remarkably few 
signs of wear & tear and the pas- 
sage of time. But over these same 
years, everything else about him and 
his company, the Ford Motor Co., 
has changed dramatically. 

After years of mismanagement, Ford 
Motor Co. had come out of World 
War II a gigantic shambles, losing 
money at the rate of $9 million a 
month. In 1945 its new president was 
Henry Ford II, just 28, whose only 
known credentials for the vast re- 
building job that lay ahead were a 
totally undistinguished record at Yale 
an amiable disposition and the fact 
that he was the grandson of old Henry 
Ford, the founder of the empire 

Big Two-And-A-Half. Under young 
Henry’s management, Ford Motor has 
been rebuilt, successfully. By any 
test of talent in the automobile in- 
dustry—market penetration, manu- 
facturing efficiency, profit—Ford to- 
day stands second only to mighty Gen- 
eral Motors, historically perhaps the 
best managed giant corporation U.S 
business has yet produced. This year 
as usual, GM is far ahead of the field, 
getting 46° of the tctal U.S. market 
for passenger cars. But Ford, once the 
weakest of the Big Three, is now so 
far ahead of Chrysler (29% of new 
car registrations vs. 11% so far this 

*Ford Motor Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 104. Price range (1961) high, 110 
ow, 6334. Dividend (1960): $3. Indicated 1961 
payout: $3.30. Earnings per share (1960) 


$7.80. Total assets: $4.7 billion. Ticker sym- 
bol: F 
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year) that Detroiters refer to them, 
only half jokingly, as the Big-Two- 
And-A-Half. 

“As far as building cars is con- 
cerned,” said Henry Ford last month, 
“I think we've got the lowest cost in 
the industry.” So it would appear. For 
the industry, the year 1961 is proving 
to be the toughest since 1958. On nine- 
month sales of $7.8 billion, GM could 
squeeze only a 6.8% return after taxes. 
But with its now habitual competence, 
Ford was impressively close to GM, 
with a 6.2% return on $4.8 billion in 
sales. Chrysler, on sales of $1.4 bil- 
lion, ran in the red to the tune of 
$20.5 million, inescapably headed for 
its third money-losing year in the 
past four. 

Alone in the Glow. And Henry Ford 
himself is, at long last, alone in the 
glow of Ford’s remarkable transfor- 
mation. For years he had shared the 
decisions, and the spotlight, with 
Ernest Breech, who had come to Ford 
from GM in 1946 at Henry’s urgent 
invitation. First as executive vice 
president, then later as chairman, 
Breech was a crucial factor in chang- 
ing character of the Ford Motor. 

In spite of what cynics were saying, 
however, Henry was no mere figure- 
head. “However free a hand Breech 
had,” said one top Ford executive 
last month, “there was never any 
doubt that Breech was working for 
Henry right from the start.” Although 
stories of a falling out persisted in 
the wake of Breech’s resignation last 
year, Breech himself has told friends: 
“Henry doesn’t need me any more.” 

The fact is that Ford now has its 
own crop of topnotch managers—a 
vital commodity that Henry and Breech 
formerly had to import from the out- 
side. Thus the roster of top Ford ex- 
ecutives no longer reads like a list 
of distinguished GM alumni. Among 
the 24 men at the top, only President 
John Dykstra, a crack production 
man, and four others remain out of a 
truckload of talented men Breech re- 
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The stock market has radically revised 
its views on Ford Motor Co. When the 
Ford Foundation made a public offer- 
ing of 10.2 million shares of Ford 
stock in 1956, thereby changing Ford 
Motor from private to public property, 
‘it was the hottest issue The Street had 
Weinberg, 


banker wh 


ever seen,” recalls Sidney 


the veteran investment 
masterminded the offering 


Vastly 


proved a disappointment to many ot 


oversubs ribed., the suc 
those who scrambled for an allotment 
of shares. Offered at 64'/2, Ford briefly 
went above that but quickly fell and 
spent most of the next three years be- 
low 64. F hit its low of 357% in 1957. 
didn’t get back into the 60s until 1959. 

But Ford didn’t disappoint long-pull 
holders. This year Ford common has 
been the star of the automotive group. 
At its recent 104, it had gained 63% 


over its 1961 low of 6334 











cruited from GM to overhaul Ford. 

The Trouble with Ubiquity. The de- 
parture of Breech, leaving Henry 
Ford’s hands alone on the wheel, 
comes at a unique, almost fateful, 
time in the history of all the Big 
Three. At one extreme is General 
Motors. GM has grown so big in cars 
and trucks and so ubiquitous (appli- 
ances, diesel locomotives, defense 
electronics, heavy construction equip- 
ment) that its every competitive move 
draws baleful looks from trust-busters 


in the Department of Justice. As of 
last month, no less than four anti- 
trust actions against GM were pend- 
ing in federal courts. 

At the other extreme is Chrysler, 
awash in more than red ink. The 
public undoubtedly will forget in time 
the conflict-of-interest scandals in- 
volving Chrysler executives and their 
dealings with outside suppliers. Stock- 
holders may even forgive past losses 
and currently paltry dividends. But 
new Chairman George Love will have 
his hands full restoring badly shaken 
dealer morale and rebuilding Chrys- 
ler’s clearly diminished stature in the 
car market. 

Ways and Means. Only Ford among 
the Big Three right now seems to 
have both the opportunity and the 
means to grow. It is half the size of 
GM, and, as earnings this year show. 
it has the wherewithal to finance this 
growth. And growth is what Henry 
Ford II is after. Not since he staked 
and lost $350 million on the late and 
widely unlamented Edsel has Ford 
risked more cold cash for growth. 

His first move this year was the 
biggest single commitment he had 
made in his 16-year reign—a whop- 
ping $368 million to gain 100% owner- 
ship (he already had 55%) of Eng- 
land’s Ford Motor Co. Ltd., second 
biggest automotive company in the 
Commonwealth. Ford followed up in 
April with another $28 million in cash 
to buy the spark plug and battery 
business of Electric Autolite Co. And 
in the next few weeks, assuming the 
Justice Department raises no anti- 
trust objections at the last moment, 
Ford will spend some $100 million to 
buy Philco Corp., the once proud 
name in household appliances and 
electronics that is lately down on its 
luck. 

These three moves in less than a 
year, a half-billion-dollar plunge in 
total, reflect Ford’s quickened inter- 
est in three different fields: the still 
booming overseas market for cars and 


SCRAPING THE CEILING ? 


Behind Ford's gamble tor growth lies a stubborn fact: after its dramatic recovery, 
Ford hit a ceiling in the mid-Fifties so far as its share of the U.S. auto market was 
concerned. Thus the need to seek other outlets for the huge cash flow generated by 
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trucks, the big and reliable 
U.S. market for replacement 
parts and the fast-moving elec- 
tronics business. 

In any strict sense, to be 

sure, there is nothing new 
about Ford’s interest in any 
of these. In pursuit of foreign 
markets, Ford’s grandfather 
had helped set up a Canadian 
company to assemble and sell 
the original Model A* in 1904, 
just one year after the com- 
pany itself was founded. Re- 
placement parts, of course. 
Ford dealers have stocked since 
1903. As for defense, old Hen- 
ry Ford’s peace crusade had 
scarcely died before the U.S 
entered World War I in 1917, 
and Ford’s Highland Park pro- 
duction lines started turning 
out Army ambulances, then 
other vehicles. 

Where Ford Lags. For all that. 
and with disarming candor. 
Henry Ford and the able men 
who surround him concede 
that Ford Motor is something 
of a laggard in all three fields 
in some crucial respects. “Ow 
overseas operations,” says Vice 
President John Bugas, the lean, 
dapper ex-FBI man who heads 
up Ford’s international group, 
“suffered from a lack of direct 
and continuing attention until 
five or six years ago.” 

Ford’s thrust into the re- 
placement market for auto 
parts is tardier still. Of the 
estimated $3 billion or more 
worth of replacement parts 
sold at wholesale last year in 
the U.S., roughly two-thirds was 
sold through stores, garages and gaso- 
line stations. Only one-third was sold 
through franchised auto dealers. Yet 
from 1903 until quite recently, Ford 
had restricted the sale of its own 
parts to its own dealer channels. 
Where GM had set up its United 
Motors Service parts division in 1918, 
Chrysler its MoPar in 1930, Ford did 
not get around to cultivating the in- 
dependent replacement market until 
1959, when it set up its Motorcraft 
division. The going since then has been 
rough. “We should have been in it 
ten years ago,” Ford observed last 
month, “but you can’t do everything 
at once.” 

“Aeroneurotic.” Laggard, too, is the 
word for Ford in the electronics busi- 
ness. GM’s AC division had been a 
supplier of aircraft instruments in 
World War II, has broadened since 


Not the 1927 Model A, but the original 
two-cylinder job. The later Model A came 
out only after rd had run through the com- 
plete alphabet, with a 19-year pause at 
Model T. 
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then to become an important com- 
petitor in inertial navigation systems 
and other electronic exotica for de- 
fense and space applications. Ford's 
postwar defense business, apart from 
vehicles, has been extremely limited. 
Not until 1956, when it set up its Aero- 
nutronic division on the West Coast 
(inevitably dubbed Aeroneurotic by 
some competitors), did Ford actively 
seek experimental research and de- 
velopment work. 

As for the appliance business, Ford 
had shown no previous interest in it 
whatever. GM's Frigidaire division 
(literally a household word) did a 
$300-million business in refrigerators, 
freezers and other white goods last 
year. Until he got interested in buy- 
ing Philco, perhaps the closest Henry 
Ford had come to a major appliance 
was the refrigerator in the kitchen of 
his home in Grosse Point. 

Open-Handed. In all of those moves, 
Ford has been open-handed, to say 
the least. To buy out the minority 
stockholders of English Ford, he paid 


some 59% over the market 
price at the time of the offer. 
For Autolite, Ford paid more 
than double for the book value 
of the physical assets he ac- 
quired. And for Philco, Ford 
proposes to pay just about 
full book value for a company 
which last year showed a pre- 
tax profit margin of just 0.6% 
on sales of $400 million and 
which this year has lost $5.9 
million in the first nine months. 

Getting the money is in it- 
self no problem for Ford. The 
company is well-heeled almost 
to a fault. Ford started 1961 
with working capital at 
healthy $638 million—afte 
putting aside $371 million to 
cover the purchase of English 
Ford stock. And debt stood at 
only $239 million, costing Ford 
a mere 9 cents a share afte: 
taxes in interest costs. All this 
in spite of Ford’s almost in- 
credible capital outlays. To get 
his sprawling facilities in shape 
at home he had spent $2.5 bil- 
lion on plant modernization and 
expansion from 1947 through 
1960. For periodically drastic 
redesigns and _  year-to-yea 
face liftings on his cars and 
trucks, he had spent anothe: 
$1.5 billion on special tools and 
dies. Over the same period, 
he had paid out another $1.2 
billion in dividends. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, 
Henry Ford feels that in view 
of the available opportuni- 
ties, money—within reason, of 
course—is no object. “We've 
got to grow,” he said last month. “The 
only way we had to grow before was 
through higher penetration of the cai 
market here. But it’s hard to get more 
than a few points that way now. To 
get from 30% to 35% is a Herculean 
task.” 

Maneuvering Room. That means, of 
course, that Ford has only limited 
outlets in the U.S. auto market fo 
the tremendous amounts of capital it 
generates every year. Currently it is 
generating cash (after dividends) at 
the rate of more than $250 million a 
year. In the rebuilding years, the auto 
plants absorbed most of the money 
They no longer do so. This, in part, ex- 
plains the English Ford deal. To Ford, 
it was more important to get 100% 
control of English Ford than to haggle 
about whether the inevitable premium 
should have been 40% rather than 
60%. It had the money, and outright 
ownership gives Ford far more ma- 
neuverability than part ownership, 
even majority ownership, permits. 

Wholly owned, English Ford’s earn- 
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ings are now consolidated 
with Ford Motor’s on the 
books at Dearborn. If Henry 
Ford chooses to sell a Fordson 
tractor at cost to strengthen 
a Ford dealer’s competitive 
hand in Mexico, no one is 
the wiser. 

Overseas 
home, 


than at 
carmakers 
profit when they can increase 
the interchangeability of parts 
among various car lines. (Af- 
ter years of going separate 
ways, body shells of Mer- 
cury and Ford are once again 
basically similar.) But with 
45% of the company in other 
hands, Ford never felt easy 
about doing this with English 
Ford (Anglia) and, say, its 
wholly-owned German sub- 
sidiary (Taunus). “Now,” 
Vice President Bugas, 
“we won't do it for kicks, but 
we'll have more interchange- 
ability when there is eco- 
nomic ground.” 

Ford is spending heavily 
elsewhere abroad. Since the 
introduction of the Falcon 
there last year, Ford’s share 
of the Australian market 
(through Ford of Canada) 
has jumped from 12% to a 
current 17%. GM’s Holden 
gets nearly half the market 
there, but Ford now has a 
substantial lead over Volks- 
wagen and Chrysler. 

Some of the $850 million 
Ford and _ its’ subsidiaries 
have spent overseas since 
1951 carries political as well as com- 
petitive risks. These are by no means 
limited to the so-called “underdevel- 
oped” nations. Ford now owns 75% of 
Ford of Canada, its chief means for 
selling in Commonwealth markets. 
There is a possibility that in the not- 
too-distant future, Canada may in- 
sist that Ford cut its share to 50%. 

Ford's Gold Flow. But such risks 
affect all U.S. companies abroad, 
not Ford alone, and Ford has good 
reason to undertake them. In his 
airy, top-floor corner suite in Ford’s 
12-story glass-and-marble headquar- 
ters building in Dearborn, Henry 
Ford keeps a small black notebook 
in which he keeps track of “Ford's 
Gold Flow.” The figures showed last 


no less 
moreover, 


says 


month that over the past ten years, 
Ford brought home $1.8 billion more 


in dividends 
in capital. 
Compared with Ford’s overseas risk- 
taking, its thrust into the non-dealer 
replacement market in auto parts is 
far smaller in scale. In its small way, 
however, it is something of a gamble. 


than he sent abroad. 
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FORD MOTOR’S FORD AND DYKSTRA: 
from an impressive base, a three-pronged attack 


Ford is an extremely late comer to the 
field and paid two-and-a-half times 
the book value for Autolite’s spark 
plug and battery plants. 

Henry Ford, however, feels it was 
a good deal. For included in the sale 
was manpower that gives Ford the 
sales, marketing and_ distribution 
know-how it had taken Autolite 39 
years to build. The products them- 
selves, moreover, are utterly essen- 
tial in any product line for the after- 
market. Without such things, Ford’s 
Motorcraft division sold a mere $9 
million worth of parts to independent 
dealers last year. With them, and the 
know-how, Henry Ford thinks sales 
will go to $45 million next year. “We 
should have done it ten years ago,” 
he repeats, “but you’ve got to start 
sometime. If you don’t start, God 
knows where you'll end up.” 

Questions, Questions. Where Ford 
will end up with Philco is an even 
tougher question. But two things are 
clear: 1) Ford wants Philco mainly 
for its defense business and 2) he is 
going after defense in a big way. 


“We've been an insignificant 
defense supplier up to now. 
and defense is big business,” 
he said last month. “It’s a 
$40-billion market, and we 
have no doubt defense needs 
will continue. We want ou 
fair share.” 

But was it smart to pay full 
book value for a money-los- 
ing company—a total price, 
including the assumption of 
Philco’s long-term debt, which 
is more like $145 million than 
$100 million? Obviously, Ford 
thinks it is smart, and his 
supporters make a good case 
“Philco’s book value is much 
lower than its replacement 
cost in 1961 dollars,” Ford 
director (and Goldman, Sachs 
partner) Sidney Weinberg 
pointed out last month. “But 
book value isn’t the only 
thing. To get into space and 
electronics, you've got to have 
men. Without scientists, engi- 
neering skill and talent, you 
can’t get anywhere.” 

From Ford’s point of view. 
Philco has one other charm 
It is a proved high-volume 
producer of electronic hard- 
ware. It has the know-how 
needed to turn out tangible 
components (as opposed to 
brainwork on one-shot pro- 
jects) on which real profits in 
the electronics business rest. 
In that sense, Philco nicely 
supplements Ford’s Aeronu- 
tronic division, which has 
done a fair amount of devel- 
opment work (the Shillelagh missile), 
but which does not have facilities to 
make hardware in quantity. 

Ford has spent heavily on Aero- 
nutronic for laboratories and man- 
power. Its main buildings in New- 
port Beach, Calif.. are things of 
beauty, with moats and archways and 
handsome glass walls. But the five- 
year effort to date, for facilities and 
operating losses combined, has cost 
Ford some $40 million, according to 
some well-informed guesses. 

Decisions, Decisions. Whether Ford 
and Philco together can build a de- 
fense business that is stronger than 
each alone remains to be seen. Clearly, 
Henry Ford has his work cut out for 
him. He must, for example, decide 
whether he will keep Philco’s white 
goods business which, heaven knows, 
has its ups and downs no less than 
the auto business. He must also de- 
cide whether to pour still more money 
into Philco’s general purpose com- 
puter, thus facing up to an all-out 
battle against the likes of IBM, RCA 
and Sperry Rand for what is, by auto 
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standards, a rather small market. 

Ford himself has made no promises 
to anyone on these matters except 
this: to take his time deciding. 
“Ford’s not coming down here with 
a meat ax,” he told an understand- 
ably curious group of Philco execu- 
tives in Philadelphia recently. “That's 
not the way we work.” Nonetheless, 
Henry Ford’s hands are completely 
free. “We don’t plan any moves at 
all as of now,” he told Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth of Phildelphia, “but we 
make no guarantees of any kind.” 
(With considerable optimism, one 
local businessman took an ad in the 
Wall Street Journal to say: “Ford 
should acquire the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company, too.’’) 

For all the difficulties and decisions 
ahead in some areas, Henry Ford 
feels quite self-confident about the 
potentialities in space at least. Rela- 
tive newcomer though it be, his is 
one of a very select group of top- 
drawer companies to submit a pro- 
posal to build the first stage of the 
three-stage Saturn rocket. This is 
the huge liquid-fueled “superrocket,” 
whose first stage had a highly suc- 
cessful test at Cape Canaveral last 
month, developing 1.3 million pounds 
of thrust. 

Not for a Lightweight. All these 
matters thus shape up into a _ task 
almost as difficult—if somewhat less 
urgent—than the original rebuilding 
job. But the work that Breech and 
Ford performed has certainly put the 
company in a sound position to take 
on the new risks. Its basic business, 
building cars, is in topnotch shape 
Its compact Falcon is the unqualified 
star of the U.S. market. This year 
to date, Ford’s Falcon production 
(413,000) exceeds that of the Plym- 
outh Valiant (97,000) and the Chev- 
rolet Corvair (262,000) put together. 
Ford’s “luxury” compact Mercury 
Comet (150,000 produced thus fai 
this year) has a commanding lead in 
its field—far ahead of Pontiac’s Tem- 
pest (90,000), Buick’s Special (70,000), 
the Olds F-85 (50,000) or the Dodge 
Lancer (41,000). 

Undeniably, Falcon’s has 
come at the partial expense of the 
standard-size Ford. Neck and neck in 
1959, the year compact production got 
under way, standard Chevy output 
topped standard Ford 1.6 million vs. 
1 million last year, and this year the 
gap is almost as wide. 

Yet in all probability, the impact of 
this on Ford’s profits is not especially 
significant. With special tooling costs 
now largely written off and no drastic 
overhaul this year, the Falcon has 
lately been doing better than all right. 
Says a slightly smiling James O. 
Wright, in charge of Ford’s car and 


success 
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truck division: “I can assure you we 
make an adequate return on the Fal- 
con and Comet.” 

One measure of Ford’s success is 
Chevrolet’s backing away from its 
exclusive devotion to the radical com- 
pact. To improve its fortunes in the 
economy-car market, GM is intro- 
ducing a “Chevy II” this year, a 
compact which, unlike the rear-en- 
gine Corvair, is as conventional as 
the Falcon and barely bigger (110- 
inch wheelbase vs. 109.5 inches). Not 
standing pat, Ford is bringing out a 
new Fairlane* series with a 115.5- 
inch wheelbase that fits nicely in be- 
tween the Falcon and the standard 
Ford (119 inches). As for GM’s Chevy 
II, sniffs Vice President William Ford, 
Henry’s brother who heads up Ford's 
product planning division, “They 
ought to call it the ‘Me Too.” 


Still waiting in the wings is Ford's much- 
talked-about Cardinal. The consensus of 
rumors: it is about the size of a Volkswagen 
might be in production next year in England 
or Germany, and has cost about $100 million 
to develop thus far 


DETROIT’S 
By Vetell ie: 
DEFENSE 
EFFORT 


Defense needs have shifted from 
manned aircraft and ground warfa-e 
to missile and space gear, thus les 
sening Detroit's ability to land prime 
defense contracts 


Source: Dept. of Defense 
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Lately, both Ford and GM have been 
struggling to get into more sophisti 
cated defense work, but GM has 
been more successful. The Philco 
merger, however, would redress the 
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Henry Ford, however, is under no 
illusion that all of his cars are as 
strong as the Ford division’s. Produc- 
tion of the standard size Mercury has 
been in a long-term decline, last yea 
fell to 160,000, nearly 50% below the 
record 319,000 produced in 1953. But 
Ford has the negative consolation that 
not even mighty GM is without trou- 
ble in the medium-price range. 

No More Tinkering. A positive joy. 
moreover, is the recent showing of 
the Lincoln. On balance, Lincoln had 
been a consistent money loser from 
the day old Henry Ford bought the 
company in 1922. 

But lately, Ford has shown a con- 
fident willingness to stop tinkering 
with its looks and give it a chance in 
the luxury market. The 1962 Lin- 
coln is only subtly different from the 
1961 edition that resulted from the 
last major redesign. Ford is now so 
confident of its quality that it sells 
the Lincoln on a 24,000-mile or 24- 
month warranty—twice as long as any 
other American car. 

The Lincoln, at long last, now seems 
to be making headway. At 115,000 
units, production of Cadillacs, GM’s 
entry in the luxury market, is run- 
ning some 12% behind last yea 
But at 24,000, Lincoln output is up 
about 72%. The fact that five Cad- 
dies are still produced for every Lin- 
coln shows how far the car has to 
go. But Lincoln’s improvement, in 
a tough car year, is impressive all the 
same. Says one Ford man flatly, “The 
Lincoln is now profitable.” 

A Strong Base. For such 
Ford has an impressively strong-—if 
by no means impregnable—base from 
which to launch his three-pronged 
attack for growth. If there are risks. 
Henry Ford has shown he knows how 
to limit them. Few executives in any 
business ever staked so much in the 
way of personal prestige, sentiment 
and hard cash as he did in bringing 
out the Edsel in the late summer of 
1957. The car was, after all, named 
for his father. Yet in November 1959. 
once he was convinced that the cai 
had been given every chance (it 
never accounted for as much as 1% 
of industry sales), Henry Ford un- 
hesitatingly and decisively killed the 
Edsel. If the loss was already great, 
the temptation to “give it one more 
year,’ and perhaps another, and an- 
other, was far greater still. 

Above all, Henry Ford wants his 
company to grow. In order to grow, 
he has to take risks on a grand scale. 
Under these circumstances, Ford's 
stockholders can be thankful that the 
man sitting so firmly in the corporate 
driver’s seat has shown that he knows 
both how to take risks and how to 
limit them. 
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FOOD CHAINS 


FIGHTING FIRE 
WITH FIRE 





“Competition” is a euphe- 
mism for price cutting, but 
you can’t disguise the effects 
on the profit & loss state- 
ment. So Kroger’s stockhold- 
ers are currently learning. 


“NINETEEN SIXTY has been a year of 
intense competition in a generally 
disappointing economy,” reported 
President Joseph B. Hall last Febru- 
ary to stockholders of big Kroger 
Co.,* whose 1,372 stores and $1.9-bil- 
lion sales last year make it the third 
largest U.S. grocery chain. But, 
added Hall cheerfully, “It is expected 
that recovery will begin in 1961. 
Kroger’s rebuilding program has been 
largely completed. The organization 
has been strengthened. The company 
is ready to take full advantage of 
the improved economy ahead.” 
Nine long months later, Kroger 
stockholders were still waiting. For 
President Hall had encountered 
hurdles higher than any he had 
known in his youth, when he was 
national 440-yard high hurdles cham- 
pion. Late last month the company 
reported a disconcerting 33% earnings 
dip in 1961's first 40 weeks on a 2.2% 
sales decline—reflecting a profit mar- 
gin that had shrunk from last year’s 
lean 1.23% to an emaciated 0.84%. And 
this, moreover, at a time when the 


*The Kroger Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 28. Price range (1961): high, 3412; low, 
2753. Dividend (1960): $1.10. Indicated 1961 
payout: $1.10. Earnings per share (1960) 
$1.87 Ce assets: $355.1 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: K 


other big food chains were about 
holding their own. 

Counterattack. President Hall had 
correctly anticipated the general eco- 
nomic recovery, but not the ferocity 
of the competition in the heavily in- 
dustrialized areas, most of them north 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, 
where the company’s stores are con- 
centrated. In most cases, of course, 
“competition” is a euphemism for 
price cutting—and this was no ex- 
ception. The price cutting came, re- 
ported Hall, “from everywhere,” pre- 
sumably including such major Kroger 
competitors as A&P, Jewel Tea (in 
the Chicago area), Fisher Bros. (in 
Cleveland) and Safeway (in the 
Southwest). Its net effect was only 
moderately depressing on sales but ex- 
tremely rough on profit margins in 
Kroger’s first two “quarters” (ac- 
tually, 12-week reporting periods). 
This was because Hall was not at all 
reluctant to do some price cutting 
of his own—as, for example, on coffee, 
which was trimmed 2 cents to 4 cents 
per pound. “It was a case,” said Hall, 
“where we recognized the competitive 
situation and decided to meet it, not 


KROGER’S PRESIDENT JOSEPH B. HALL: 
for the moment, it was more important to be first than profitable 
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with an eye on this year but cn the 
long future.” 

Specifically, the price policy dated 
from a meeting held last June, when 
Kroger’s 26 divisional vice presidents 
were called together in the company’s 
new 25-story headquarters building 
(its color is officially described as 
“Kroger blue”) on Cincinnati’s Vine 
Street. The plan: to fight fire with 
fire and price cut with price cut, 
even at the risk of further depleting 
Kroger’s already shrunken margins. 

The Price. Up to now, the cure has 
seemed almost worse than the dis- 
ease. As President Hall remarks, 
“When you are going on an aggres- 
sive price program, it hits you in two 
ways, price and inventory—$95 mil- 
lion worth of inventory.” Inventory 
is a factor because merchandise is 
charged out to the stores at retail 
prices, which results in an inventory 
loss (called “retail balance shrink’’) 
whenever prices are cut. Thus in the 
third “quarter” (actually, the 16 
weeks ended Oct. 7) Kroger’s earn- 
ings fell a thumping 44% below the 
same period of 1960 on nearly identi- 
cal sales. And the company’s profit 
margin dropped below two-thirds of 
a cent per sales dollar. 

As is obvious from these figures, 
President Hall seems more concerned 
for the moment with competitive 
position than with margins. “The 
healthy thing for us,” says he, “is 
that our tenth period sales (i.e., for 
the four weeks through Oct. 7) are 
ahead of last year.” And in the 
months ahead, he feels, the newly 
won volume will gradually be re- 
flected in profits. 

Since Kroger earned only 29c per 
share in the long third “quarter,” vs. 
a 27%c dividend, were stockholders 
in danger of having to tighten their 
belts in the meantime? “Absolutely 
not,” snapped Hall. “We have a record 
of having earned, and paid out of earn- 
ings, a dividend since 1902. I’m abso- 
lutely confident on this.” Evidence of 
President Hall’s confidence: his recent 
purchase of 15,000 more Kroger 
shares for his own account. 
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National Distillers and Panhandle Eastern will help U.S. conserve Heliwum— 


A LIGHTWEIGHT GAS WITH HEAVYWEIGHT DUTIES 


Lightweight helium is receiving heavyweight responsibil- 
ities in the space age. It performs vital tasks in missile 
fabrication and operation, in nuclear reactors and in in- 
dustrial applications, including shielded-arc welding. 
Helium consumption in the U. S. has increased ten-fold 
in the past twelve years. 

National Distillers and Chemical Corporation and 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company have been 
selected to implement a Federal Government program to 
conserve the nation’s diminishing supply of this vital gas. 

The two companies have formed a jointly owned sub- 
sidiary, National Helium Corporation, to build and oper- 
rate a plant at Liberal, Kansas, which will extract from 
natural gas a billion cubic feet of helium annually. The 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS and 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 


Divisions: 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO. 
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helium produced will be sold to the government for stock- 
piling on a 20-year contract, delivery to begin when the 
plant goes on stream in two years. When completed, the 
plant will be the world’s largest source of helium. 

The operation will also be the world’s largest applica- 
tion of the new science of “‘cryogenics’’—the industrial 
use of extreme sub-zero temperatures. Helium will be 
produced at the plant at temperatures as low as minus 
300° F. 

Helium recovery and conservation is another step in 
National’s continuing program for growth in industrial 
chemicals, metals, and plastics designed to help meet the 
nation’s increasing needs for vital materials for peace 
and defense. 


The Company with the Five 
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GO WEST 


where the real growth is... 


PORTLAND 


Locate your new 
plant or warehouse 
in the famed 

“City of Roses’ 
one of the West’s 
most active 
population centers 
where growth in 
manufacturing value 
is 27.7% above the 


national average 


Locate in the West—where 9 out of 
10 industrial markets are outpacing 
the national growth. 


for instance 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 735 acres of fully developed sites in Union Pacific's Rockwood District tract 
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Portland is to be counted among those amazing areas of the West where 
industrial growing pains are constant and spreading. One look at the 
above charts tells the story. 

One of the choice locations (pictured here) is approximately 10 miles 
from Portland’s downtown business center and immediately accessible to 
Union Pacific main line and U.S. Hwy 30. Streets are paved; all utilities 
are in; some nationally known industries are now located in Rockwood. 
135 acres are still available. 

When you locate in Portland you locate along the route of the Union 
Pacific—the road that has helped spearhead industrial growth of the 
West since the rails first opened the territory. Its modern facilities and 
equipment are a promise of fast, reliable freight service. 


For more detailed information on this or other sites in the West 
see your nearest Union Pacific representative, or address 


Industrial Development Department 


UNION PACIFIC 
Retilroae) 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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AIRCRAFT 


WICHITA WOES 


Unless Boeing can come up 
with a big, new military pro- 
gram, one of the U.S.’ biggest 
aircraft production lines may 
grind to a halt next year. 


Finpinc work to fill the biggest plant 
(20 million square feet of floor space) 
in the aircraft industry has always 
been a problem for Boeing Co.'s” 
President William M. Allen. Says he: 
“The competition is getting rougher 
all the time.” Suddenly, last month. 
Allen’s  always-worrisome problem 
assumed the proportions of a monu- 
mental headache. Unless he can land 
—and quickly—a big new military 
aircraft contract for his 5.5-million- 
square-foot Wichita, Kan. plant, Allen 
may have to face the prospect of lay- 
ing off a year from now nearly one- 
fourth of Boeing’s 80,000 employees. 

The Big Bomber Line. Over the past 
decade, Allen has built a big bomber 
production line at Wichita that has 
been the envy of the defense business. 
where long, assembly-line production 
runs traditionally bring the biggest 
and surest profits. By designing every 
plane in the Strategic Air Command’s 
striking force and actually producing 
some 1,300 B-47s and 600 B-52s, Boe- 
ing’s Wichita division has sliced off a 
juicy chunk of the U.S. defense budget 
every year. 

But last month, as Allen knew it 
would one day, the ax fell. By sim- 
ply deciding to sit on a Congressional 
appropriation of $514.5 million (for an 
additional wing of 45 B-52s), the 
Pentagon served notice that it would 
need no more of the mighty jet bomb- 
ers. Although there is work enough 
to keep a small part of the Wichita 
plant running into 1964, Allen, for 
all practical purposes, could have 
echoingly empty spaces there a year 
or so from now. 

The B-52, it is true, will continue 
to produce healthy profits through 
most of 1962. Wichita’s current pro- 
duction run will not wind up until 
next September. But current profits 
are not Allen’s main concern. “We 
do not have,” said he to a group of 
Wichita’s businessmen a few weeks 
ago, “a major program in military 
aircraft to replace the business repre- 
sented by the B-47 and the B-52.” 

Special Calibre. What Boeing needs 
now to keep Wichita going, Allen 
freely concedes, is something of the 


*Boeing Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price: 
4814. Price range (1961) : high, 573g; low, 3514. 
Dividend (1960): $1.15. Indicated 1961 pay- 
out: $1.60. Earnings per share (1960): $3.07. 
— assets: $537.2 million. Ticker symbol: 
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“calibre which produced such out- 
standing Boeing military products as 
the B-29, B-47 and the B-52.” 
Getting a project of that size is, of 
course, easier said than done. Allen 
is, nevertheless, working hard at it. 
Tapping some of the top talent among 
his 12,000-man corps of engineers, 
Allen last month created a new divi- 
sion, the Military Aircraft Systems 
Division. He told its boss, capable 
engineering Vice President Edward 
C. Wells, to get cracking without 
sparing expense. MASD’s best pros- 
pect is Boeing’s entry in an upcoming 
competition for a combination Ai 
Force and Navy fighter—designated 
the TFX. This could fill the bill at 
Wichita, and Wells is hard after it. 
Flourishing Elsewhere. “We are re- 
solved,” says Bill Allen, “to continue 
as a major force in the military air- 
craft field.” Despite the alleged de- 


cline of manned aircraft, Allen is 


BOEING’S ALLEN: 
a headache was on the wing 


capably doing just that. Boeing's 
KC-135 Air Force tankers are still 
rolling off the production line at his 
Renton (Wash.) plant at the rate of 
six a month. And the company’s 
commercial jet transport backlog hit 
a new high this fall of close to $1 
billion, which means several years’ 
work for the giant Renton plant. Boe- 
ing, in fact, was having a good year. 
For nine months, sales were up 9% 
(to $1.3 billion) and earnings rose 
61% to $3.27 per share. 

But this does not solve the Wichita 
problem. By choosing a military fight- 
er contract for a crash program for 
Wichita, Allen is aiming at a type of 
airplane that Boeing has not pro- 
duced since the early 1930s. More- 
over, the competition in fighters is 
rough. A small herd of hungry fighter 
aircraft oriented firms can be counted 


on to bid for every new contract. 

The Pentagon’s decision to drop the 
B-52 will not get by without a fight. 
Senator Henry M. Jackson (D., Wash.) 
is already hard at work to reinstate 
the program. Even so Boeing last- 
month was racing against time—and 
the competition—to keep one of its 
biggest plants going 


UTILITIES 


BRIGHTENING 
PICTURE 


It took Niagara Mohawk five 

years to recover from the 

loss of its Schoellkopf gener- 

ating station, Now the utility's 

prospects look bright again. 
ONE SUNNY morning in June 1956 
honeymooners strolling across Ni- 
agara Falls’ Rainbow bridge gasped 
with astonishment as a huge section 
of rock broke loose from the rim of 
the gorge and thundered into the 
Niagara River below. Directly in its 
path lay the Schoellkopf hydroelec- 
tric power plant of upstate New 
York’s giant Niagara Mohawk Powe: 
Corp.* Within seconds, two-thirds of 
the 371,000 kw power plant had been 
completely demolished, the rest put 
out of commission for nearly a yea 

Disaster Compounded. Niagara Mo- 
hawk’s $7.4-million property loss on 
the Schoellkopf plant was admittedly 
heavy, but it was nothing beside the 
incalculable loss of one of Niagara 
Mohawk’s major sources of low-cost, 
hydroelectric power. Before the dis- 
aster, Schoellkopf’s low-cost power: 
had been going to big industrial cus- 
tomers in the Buffalo area. There- 
after, Niagara Mohawk’s President 
Earle J. Machold had to replace it 
with power purchased at consider- 
ably higher cost from neighboring 
utilities. 

Almost overnight Niagara Mo- 
hawk’s_ steadily growing, postwai 
prosperity came to an end. On a 12% 
increase in revenues, earnings pel 
share dropped from their 1955 peak 
of $2.22 to $2.13 in 1956, $1.91 in 1957. 
Machold tried desperately to hold the 
line where he could. Caught between 
the power needs of his territory and 
his obligations to his stockholders. 
Machold reluctantly settled Niagara 
Mohawk’s long-standing differences 
(see box, p. 28) with the New York 
State Power Authority in exchange for 





*Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 46. Price range (1961) 
high, 48%: low, 3834. Dividend (1960): $1.80 
Indicated 1961 payout: $1.80. Earnings per 
share (1960): $2.24. Total assets: $1.1 billion 
Ticker symbol: NMK 





a firm contract for low-cost Niagara 
Power. Then he began badgering the 
New York Public Service Commis- 
sion for rate increases to offset Ni- 
agara Mohawk’s mounting operating 
costs. 

The Commission, however, proved 
singularly uncooperative. Niagara 
Mohawk’s return on net property 
dipped frem 5.9% in 1955 to 4.9% in 
1957 before the PSC finally consented 
to a rate increase totaling $8.2 mil- 
lion. Machold managed to win an 
additional $9.3 million in 1959 and 
1960, but this was far from adequate: 
and last year Niagara Mohawk’s re- 
turn was still an under par 5.4%. 

Despite another $3.7-million in- 
crease granted six weeks ago, Machold 


another $7 million to achieve the 6% 
return that rate-making bodies nor- 
mally deem reasonable for utilities. 

Dimmest View. Under the circum- 
stances, Machold could be excused a 
certain amount of distress over Ni- 
agara Mohawk’s prospects. But last 
month Machold finally felt that, 
though Niagara Mohawk’s earnings 
were by no means what they should 
be, at long last the worst did seem to 
be over. Last year, Niagara Mohawk’s 
earnings crept back to their 1955 peak 
again for the first time, and so far 
this year they have been exceeding 
it by 8c a share. “We may not be out 
of the woods,” Machold says cautious- 
ly, “but we’re on our way.” 

Machold had good reason for con- 


calculates Niagara Mohawk will need 


fidence. For one thing, when 








THE BATTLE OF NIAGARA 


Less than a decade ago, Niagara Monawk was involved in one 
of the bitterest struggles in the history of U.S. power develop- 
ment. It started in 1950 when the U.S. and Canada signed a 
treaty governing the Niagara River’s power resources. The 
Senate insisted that Congress, not the FPC should determine 
who should develop the American side of the Falls, and the 
battle was joined. 

Both New York State and the federal Government promptly 
pressed their separate claims. Niagara Mohawk took up the 
cudgels in behalf of the investor-owned utilities. Niagara Mo- 
hawk unquestionably had the prior claim. It had been generat- 
ing power from the river since 1895 and, since 1921, had operated 
two power stations with a capacity of 445,000 kw under a 50- 
year franchise from the FPC. The tensions between the advo- 
cates of state and federal, private and public development of 
the Falls were so strong that for six years the U.S. Congress 
was unable to devise a workable compromise. 

Then, in mid-1956, nature settled the matter. A rockslide 
wrecked Niagara Mohawk’s Schoellkopf plant and the stalemate 
was broken. With its franchise expiring in 15 years, Niagara 
Mohawk was reluctant to risk rebuilding Schoellkopf. None- 
theless it desperately needed the Niagara’s low-cost power. 
Thus, in September 1956, it worked out a deal with the New 
York Power Authority to surrender its FPC franchise for 


445,000 kw of firm power from the Niagara project. The other 
private utilities lined up behind Niagara Mohawk, and the bal- 
ance of power was broken. To content the public power advo- 


cates, Congress worked out another compromise guaranteeing 
municipally owned utilities and rural electric cooperatives 
preference in respect to 50% of the project’s 2 million kw 
capacity. With that, the struggle was over, and less than six 
months later, in early 1958, the New York State Power Author- 


ity’s $720-million project was finally underway. 








VIAGARA MOHAWK’S MACHOLD: 
he’s striving for 6°, 


Power Authority’s Niagara Project 
goes into full operation at the end of 
1962, Machold will have an additional 
1.2 million kw capacity at his dis- 
posal, far more than Niagara Mo- 
hawk’s territory is likely to consume 
for another five or six years. Thus, 
he will be able to close down some 
of Niagara Mohawk’s relatively high- 
cost steam plants, take up the slack 
with low-cost Niagara power. 

Always a cautious man, Machold 
still insists that for the time being ex- 
cess capacity costs will offset any 
savings that Niagara power might 
offer. One thing, however, is certain. 
With such an abundance of capacity, 
Machold will have no need to expand 
Niagara Mohawk’s generating ca- 
pacity for another five or six years. 
Instead he will be free to concentrate 
on the far less costly job of expand- 
ing Niagara Mohawk’s transmission 
and distribution system. Thus Mac- 
hold can look forward to a sharp cut- 
back in capital expenditures. Having 
laid out an average of $90 million a 
year since 1955, Machold now expects 
to spend only $75 million this year, 
a more modest $60 million in 1962. 

The fiscal consequences, Machold 
points out, are in themselves hearten- 
ing. “We won't need to do any addi- 
tional financing,” Machold says, “in 
1962 or 1963, and probably not until 
the end of 1964.” For Niagara Mo- 
hawk stockholders, whose equity in 
recent years has been diluted, first, by 
a 1.4-million-share conversion of an 
issue of debentures, and, more re- 
cently, by a 700,000-share stock issue, 
this was good news indeed. The mar- 
ket seemed to think so too. Early this 
month, Niagara Mohawk was selling 
only a few points below its all-time 
high of 48% set earlier this year. 
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A corner of the new Cities Service petrochemical plant at Lake Charles, La, 


Cities Service on the move 


Even without visible motion—action! The shining 
towers and conduits of this new orthoxylene plant 
symbolize Cities Service progress in the expanding 
field of petrochemicals. 

Chemists know that petroleum is a great store- 
house, laden with materials vital to today’s industry 
—resins, plastics, dyes, pharmaceuticals—only the 
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imagination can complete the list. To make the 
best possible use of this abundance through an ever- 
increasing flow of new and better petrochemical 
products—Cities Service is on the move! 


CITIES @ SERVICE 





RAILROADS 


PRIMED FOR 
PROSPERITY? 


After four lean years, the 
L & N seems about to re- 
sume its former prosperity. 


In tHE mid-Fifties the Louisville & 
Nashville* solemnly changed its nick- 
name from The Old Reliable to The 
Dixie Line. Its road and equipment 
were too spanking new, the L&N’s 
then president explained, to be deni- 
grated by such an uncomplimentary 
epithet. 

The change turned out to be un- 
happily prophetic. Thereafter, the big 
middle south coal-hauler, which once 
ranked as one of the industry’s most 
stable and prosperous roads, proved 
conspicuously unreliable. In just four 
years its net income plunged a breath- 
taking 60% —from $27 million in 1956 
to $11 million last year. 

Gloom, Gloom. By late last year, the 
prospects were so forbidding that 
L&N’s directors reluctantly cut back 
its seven-year-old $1.25 quarterly 
dividend to a dollar and early this 
year lopped off still another quarter. 
By April, L&N’s president, 5l-year- 
old William H. Kendall, quite frankly 
despaired even of matching 1960's dis- 
mal performance. 

“Everything seemed to run against 
us for a while,’ said Kendall last 
month. A large part of L&N’s dif- 
ficulties were compounded by the pe- 
culiar nature of its operations. As one 
of the industry’s major coal-haulers 
(43% of 1960 tonnage), L&N normally 
originates 99° of its coal traffic, de- 
livers 70% of it to connecting lines. 
As long as an L&N car stays on an- 
other line, the L&N collects equip- 
ment rentals—at the rate of $2.88 a 
day. Such rentals have always loomed 
large in L&N’s prosperity. 

But after 1956, Kendall points out, 
“the coal business declined, generally, 
throughout the East, and other roads 
no longer had any need for our cars, 
so we'd get them back right away.” 
As a result, L&N’s traditionally large 
rental income dropped sharply, with 
a disheartening impact on L&N’s net 
income (see chart). 

Turnabout. But what works against 
the road on the downside can work 
for it on the upside. Last month, the 
Old Reliable looked as though it was 
once again primed for prosperity. With 
the resurgence in the economy, L&N’s 


*Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 5914. Price range a 
high, 63; low, 4914. Dividend (1960) : 
Indicated 1961 payout: $3.25. Barnings | per 
share (1960): $4.28. Total assets: 
million. Ticker symbol: LN. 


freight traffic had begun to pick up. 

In addition, in recent years Ken- 
dall has built a cushion of utility coal 
traffic—bound largely for TVA’s new 
steam generating plants—against the 
fluctuations in his important but vola- 
tile industrial and metallurgical coal 
traffic. Having laid out nearly $80 mil- 
lion over the last two years on new 
equipment alone, Kendall also was 
prepared to rake in the rentals in 
any upturn. 

By the end of September, Kendall 
says cheerfully, L&N’s net trailed just 
a hair (11.1%) behind 1960's. In Au- 
gust and September, L&N’s net rental 
income began to contribute to earn- 
ings for the first time this year and 
Kendall expects it to come close to 
1960’s levels by year end—and to pick 
up smartly if the upturn continues 
into 1962. All in all, he thinks the 
pick-up will enable his road to beat 
1960’s showing quite handily. In Octo- 
ber the L&N’s car-loadings were high- 
er than in any October since 1958. 

“At the moment,” says Kendall, 
“we're expecting something like $4.75 
a share, vs. $4.28 last year.” L&N di- 
rectors appeared to share Kendall’s 
confidence. At month’s end, they de- 
clared an extra dividend of 25c a share. 


TWO-WAY 
KICK 


good years, L&.N‘’s equipment rentals 
have generally added zest fo its earn- 
. But in bad, they often act as o 
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Thus, as L&N’s revenues declined over 
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L&N’s final net plummeted sharply. 
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DRUGS 


ONE MAN’S 
HEADACHE 


Headaches, queasy stomachs 

—and lavish advertising— 

have brought prosperity to 
little Miles Laboratories. 


SELDOM has a new president been able 
to give stockholders as much good 
news all at once as Miles Laboratories’ 
Edward H. Beardsley did last month. 

In a single cheer-packed announce- 
ment only six months after assum- 
ing office, Beardsley reported: record 
nine-months sales and earnings ($3.50 
a share), a heftier than usual year-end 
extra dividend (36c a share), a 3-for- 
1 stock split proposal and a plan to 
list on the New York Stock Exchange. 

All of this prosperity was built on 
remarkably few products. Despite its 
move into prescription drugs and fine 
chemicals, Miles still gets almost 
three-quarters of its estimated $90- 
million sales volume from just two 
products: Alka-Seltzer and One-A- 
Day brand vitamins. More than 30 
years after its introduction, bubbly 
Alka-Seltzer is still fending off the 
burgeoning competition in the head- 
ache, indigestion and cold remedy 
field. Its weapon: heavy and hard 
selling. Some 24% of Miles’ total rev- 
enues went for advertising last year. 

Even when diversifying, Miles has 
not gone far afield. The company orig- 
inally got into the production of citric 
acid nine years ago because it is a key 
ingredient of Alka-Seltzer. In 1959 
Miles began expanding citric acid 
capacity, now sells more than half 
to others and is the U.S.’ second larg- 
est producer (after Charles Pfizer). 

New Boss, Old Name. Miles’ new 
president is the fifth consecutive 
Beardsley to head the home remedy 
firm. The Beardsley clan, which owns 
55% of Miles’ 1.3 million shares, is 
related by marriage to Dr. Franklin 
L. Miles, the Indiana physician who 
founded the company 77 years ago. 

New President Beardsley has made 
one innovation. He decided that his 
company is now seasoned enough to 
seek a place on the Big Board. “We 
figure,” says he, “that it was about 
time to stop answering the perennial 
question ‘When are you going to 
_— 

When it is listed, Miles will drop its 
67 year old monthly dividend policy 
and pay on a quarterly basis. What 
remains the same, however, is the 
company’s policy of having only a few 
eggs in its basket and of sprinkling 
them lavishly with advertising dollars. 
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Atomic power 
from sea water? 


Yes! Atomic power with a minimum of radio- 
active waste. Abundant power to provideadequate 
energy resources for the world’s rapidly expand- production, inapplied electronics, incommunica- 
ing populations. To bring this about, scientists MINE To MARKET tions,inso many areas that are vital to America’s 


are now building a prototype thermonuclear 1D) progress, Phelps Dodge is playing a basic role. 
reactor. Special-shaped copper conductors precision 





crafted by Phelps Dodge are essential parts of 
thisamazingcontrolled-fusion machine. In power 


Deep in the process of shaping the future! 
PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION e¢ 300 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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Plant site hunting? 
Let us bird-dog it for you! 





YES...our Industrial Development people are experts 
at “hunting,” too. And, like a good hunter, they do 
their work thoroughly and quietly—and keep at it 
until they get results. 


Why not let one of them hunt for you? You'll find 
he’s a specialist in plant location matters, and can give 
you the straight, unbiased facts and figures that you 
are looking for covering virtually the entire South. 
Confidentially, of course, so no one will be the wiser, 
except you! 


Southern Railway System’s Industrial Development 
Department is one of the oldest in the business. Its 
members work closely with similar organizations in 
the South, both public and private, on state, regional 
and local levels. 


In these increasingly competitive times, more and more 
cost-conscious industrialists, seeking a way to ease the 
squeeze on profits, are finding that it pays to “Look 
South.” Last year, in fact, was the best year since 1956 
for industrial growth along Southern System lines. We 
helped many of these industrial newcomers hunt down 
just the right location for their particular needs. We 
think we can help you. Let us try! 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Morr MA, Sicttle 
PRESIDENT 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 





LOWER YOUR BUCKETS 





Tortured by thirs 

Yet where they drifted, the Amazon carries 

its fresh water many miles to sea 

To drink, they had only to lower their buckets! Many 

times all it takes to succeed is to recognize 

and take advantage of the opportunities around us. 

There are so many...when we /ook. 

Gas and oil are where you find them. From Canada to the tip of South 


America our geologists probe the earth for both. Our 3000 producing wells 
now add to the flow of energy available to the Americas. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


FROM NATURAL GAS AND OIL...HEAT, POWER, PETROCHEMICALS THAT MEAN EVER WIDER SERVICE TO MAN 


ton. Texas - DIVISION. Tennessee Gas Pir 


+ Tenneco Company - 








Issue 


Baltimore & Ohio 
4%s, A, 2010 
Boston & Maine 
Ist 6s, 1965 
Central RR. of N.J. 
Gen. 3%s, 1987 
Del., Lackawanna & West. 
4s-6s, 2042 
Erie RR. 
Ist 3¥es, G, 2000 
Florida E. Coast 
5s, A, 2011 
Lehigh Valley 
Consol. 442s, 1989 
Morris & Essex 
3%s, 2000 (Erie-Lack.) 
New York Central 
Consol. 4s, A, 1998 
New York Central 
42s, 2013 
N.Y., Lackawanna & West. 
4s, B, 1973 


Issue 


Chicago & Eastern Ill. 
Conv. 5s, 1997 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. 
5s, 2054 
Chic., Indianapolis & Louis. 
1st 4s, A, 1983 (Monon) 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. 
Conv. 4%s, B, 2044 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac. 
5s, A, 2055 
Erie RR. 
5s, 2020 
Erie RR. 
Conv. 4s, A, 2015 
Lehigh Valley 
4s, D, 2003 
Maine Central 
5's, 2008 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. Marie 
4s, A, 1991 (Soo Line) 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
5's, 2033 
Missouri Pacific 
4%, B, 2030 
Missouri Pacific 
5s, 2045 
Monon RR. 
6s, 2007 
Peoria & Eastern 
4s, 1990 
St. Louis-San Francisce 
5s, A, 
Wisconsin Central 
4¥s, A, 2029 (Soo Line) 


covered. **1961 range only. 
bonds guaranteed by N.Y. Central. 





Price 


64 
40 
38 
34 
35 
66 


45 


INCOME BONDS 


Recent 
Price* 


58 
29 


37 


101%— 39 


++Figure unavailable. 


FIXED-INTEREST BONDS 


Recent 


oe TS, 
79 — 57% 
59 
59%— 34% 
92 — 33% 
73 — 30% 
70%— 63%** 
99 — 47 
60%— 32 

69 


— 38% 


— 42 
74Ve— 45% 


82 — 43% 


1957-61 
Price Range 


Current 
Yield 


None 


71 — 20% None 
65 
73 


72 


25% None 


49'% 7.50% 
43% 8.47 
15% 
16% 


18 


74 None 


72%— None 
66%— None 
72V2— 
65 


43 


8.21 
8.51 


None 
46 
3812 
202 


7.54 
65 
53%2— 


_— 8.20 
None 
6.90 


7.58 


69%— 42% 
78VY2— 


74 


45% 


— 37% None 


d—Deficit. 


“yield. 
7.03% 
15.00 
8.55 
None 
8.93 
7.58 
8.82 
9.46 
7.84 
8.47 
10.00 
int. Times 


Earnedt 
Jan.-Jjuly, 
1961 


0.66 
0.66 
def.tt 
1.32 
1.32 
42.34 
42.34 
42.59 
1.45 
1.61 
1.23 
2.38 
2.38 
def.tt 
ttt 
2.10 
1.61 


—-IN THE DOGHOUSE 


If security of principal and interest are distinguishing characteristics of 
bonds, the railroad debt securities listed below would hardly fit the defini- 
tion. Quite a number of them have passed interest payments. In many other 
cases the marginal finances of the debtor make continued payment of inter- 
est at least somewhat questionable. Thus the bonds sell at substantial dis- 
counts from par and yield current returns of as high as 15°/,. But as a spec- 
ulation on a strong comeback by the railroad industry, the railroad bond 
issues listed below ore arousing increasing interest on Wall Street. 


int. Times 


int. Times Earned 


tame 
1.20 
0.36 
0.05 
0.80 
0.80 
def.tt 
40.05 
40.80 
1.03 
1.03 
40.80 


Maximum 
Extent 
Cumulative 

Non-Cum 
Non-Cum 
Fully-Cum 
134 2 % 
Non-Cum 


15 


20 

1642 
Non-Cum 
1642 
134% 
Non-Cum 
12 
Non-Cum. 
15 

134% 


toa 
d0.89 
0.32 
d1.12 
2.34 
2.34 
0.56 
2.59 
d2.34 
0.26 
d0.26 
2.34 


Accumu- 


Interest 
None 


4% 


“Unless otherwise indicated, traded ‘“‘flat,” i.e. without interest. +Number of times all fixed charges 
***Traded with interest. 


+t++Railroad leased; 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


SLOWER GOING 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas has 

passed its period of headlong 

growth but, considering 

everything, it is still doing 
rather well. 





“THERE comes a time in any market,” 
says Harold Boeschenstein, “when you 
arrive at a point of penetration. It 
then becomes harder and harder to 
push that penetration to a _ higher 
level.” As president of Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp.,* Boeschenstein 
(pronounced “Besh-n-stine”) was 
speaking from hard personal experi- 
ence. 

For it was not long ago that his 
company was racking up the most 
dramatic growth records in the build- 
ing materials industry. Between 1956 
and 1959, for example, OCF’s sales 
climbed 31% to $211 million and earn- 
ings soared 63% to $16.2 million. 

But after 1959 Owens-Corning 
somehow lost sales momentum and 
has not regained it. Last month when 
Boeschenstein announced the com- 
pany’s results for the first nine months 
of this year, he could only show a 
paltry sales increase of $1 million (to 
$163 million). As for profits, they 
fell 17% to $9.6 million. 

Troubles Compounded. The slow- 
down of sales growth could not have 
come at a worse time for Boeschen- 
stein. In 1959 and 1960, OCF went on 
a $60-million expansion spree in fiber- 
glas textile and reinforced plastic 
paneling plants. But sales didn’t rise 
fast enough to make use of the added 
capacity. Owens-Corning’s operating 
rate dropped to roughly 73% of total 
capacity. On top of this, prices soft- 
ened in fiberglas for building insula- 
tion, the growth rate in decorative 
fabrics slowed down. “And we have 
been nicked in the appliance insula- 
tion field,” says Boeschenstein. 

What was significant, however, was 
that in the face of all these adver- 
sities, OCF’s earnings decline had not 
been greater than 17%. The fact was 
that Boeschenstein was steering a 
nimble course in trying times. Hence 
his continued confidence. Were it not 
for a $2.4-million increase in deprecia- 
tion charges and an added quarter of 
a million in interest charges—both a 
consequence of these new plants— 
Owens-Corning would hardly seem 
to be suffering at all from the recent 
business slowdown. “Excluding in- 


*Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 8034. Price range (1961) : 
high; 10234; low, 76. Dividend (1960): $1. In- 
dicated 1961 on $1. Earnings per share 
(1960): $2.19. Total assets: $189.7 million 
Ticker symbol: OCF. 


35 








creased depreciation and our ad- 
ditional interest charges, this com- 
pany is still on very favorable mar- 
gins,’ he declares. Thus despite the 
vicissitudes of the first nine months, 
operating profits were 7.0% vs. 7.2% 
in 1960 when capacity problems were 
less severe. 

Boeschenstein has kept this steady 
course against unfavorable winds by 
pushing boldly into markets that OCF 
neglected in its period of headlong 
In the industrial textile field, 
for example, the company seldom paid 
much attention to the increasing mar- 
ket for industrial fume bags which 
prevent air polution. Now Boeschen- 
stein is» putting a big effort in this 
market. “And take the combination 
of reinforced rubber and fiberglas,” 
he says. “We just monkeyed around 
in that field. Now we are really try- 
ing to develop something that will 
roll in a big way.” The same holds 
true for many other possible market 
areas. This year, for example, there 
are some 25 major items in the com- 
pany’s sales catalog which were not 
there three years ago. They include 
such items as shower stalls, lighting 
systems, air conditioning ducts. 

Which is not to say that Owens- 
Corning can get back to the kind of 
growth that it enjoyed in the early 
postwar years. Not only are new mar- 
kets harder for it to crack, it now 
faces heavy competition from giant 
Johns-Manville and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. “We have to push a good deal 
harder these days,” concedes Harold 
Boeschenstein. “But don’t write us off 
as a growing company. It’s a long way 
too soon for that.” And, as if to prove 
his point, Boeschenstein points to the 
fact that Owens-Corning, strongly 
aided by new preducts, hit record 
sales in the third quarter of this year 


growth. 





OCF’S BOESCHENSTEIN: 
slowed but stalled 





APPLIANCES 


IOWA 
INDIVIDUALIST 


According to the rules, Fred 

Maytag’s company should be 

in pretty bad shape. But 

Maytag doesn’t play by the 
rules. 





ALMOST EVERYONE knows that to 
prosper in the appliance game, a 
company should 1) sell a broad line 
of appliances and 2) be part of a 
major corporate entity. For a full- 
line maker (so the theory goes) can 
get better distribution by insisting 
that distributors and dealers carry its 
entire line. And as an arm of such 
a corporate giant, a company has 
access to financial and engineering 
resources beyond an _ independent’s 
reach 

These truths, however, have yet to 
penetrate Iowa. For in the little town 
of Newton (approximately 15,000 
souls), The Maytag Co.* stubbornly 
insists on prospering despite being a 
relatively small (1960 sales: $109.6 
million), independent maker of home 
laundry equipment alone. In only 
one year of the last five has Maytag 
made under 20% on equity, averag- 
ing a 22%-plus return. (Whirlpool’s 
record: 14.1%.) And last month 
Maytag was at it again. Despite a 
5% sales lag, reported profits through 
Sept. 30 were 6% ahead of last year, 
itself the second most profitable in 
company history 

Backwardness. In explaining his 
company’s ability to confound the 
economic laws and the prophets, 50- 
year-old Chairman Fred Maytag II 
prefers to regard his apparent liabili- 
“I do think the fact 
that we are specialists,” says he, “is 
a major factor in our performance, in 
recent years as well as this year.” 
True, the company has not always 
made washing machines: as the Par- 
sons Band Cutter and Self Feeder 
Co., it was founded in 1893 by the 
present chairman’s grandfather to 
make agricultural machinery, and it 
did not even introduce its first washe1 
(a woman-powered, wooden-tub job) 
until 1907. But since 1923 it has con- 
centrated on its home laundry appli- 
ances with only occasional and brief 
strayings into other pastures. 

Indeed, Chairman Maytag notes 
that within the recent past, “We have 
become a little more of a short-line 


ties as assets. 


The Maytag Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 53. Price range (1961); high, 5614; low, 
3615. Dividend (1960): $2.40. Indicated 1961 
payout: $2.40. Earnings per share (1960) 
$63.0 million. Ticker sym- 


$3.26. Total assets 
bol: MYG 












MAYTAG’S FRED MAYTAG II: 
big frog in the washday puddle 


company than we were. “For early 
last year the company quietly dis- 
continued its line of refrigerator- 
(which its Iowa neighbor, 
Amana Refrigeration, had made for 
it on contract), despite the fact that 
the line was showing a respectable 
profit. And late in 1960 it disposed 
of its only defense venture, Ameri- 
can Missile Products Co. of Lawn- 
dale, Calif.. which it had acquired 
less than two years earlier. 

“American Missile kind of 
random shot,” puns Chairman May- 
tag, “and totally unrelated to ow 
regular business. We finally decided 
that to make it an important opera- 
tion would take more capital and 
executive talent than we could com- 
mit.” With typical Maytag prudence, 
however, he managed to get out with- 
out a loss 

Big Frog. This concentration o1 
washers and dryers has made May- 
tag, despite its relatively small vol- 
ume, a very big frog in the washday 
puddle. It makes more laundry ap- 
pliances than anyone except Whirl- 
pool, most of whose output goes to 
Sears. Thus Maytag can afford to 
lavish more research and develop- 
ment attention on its products than do 
many larger 
sponding segments of their lines. And 
the effectiveness of Maytag’s efforts is 
multiplied by its steadfast refusal, 
pool, most of whose output goes to 
go in for annual model changes. 

The company has also maintained 
tighter distribution control than most 
of its competitors. When other manu- 
facturers were using “all-line” 
tributors (i.e., those carrying the 
products of many makers), Maytag 
preferred factory branches or “cap- 
tive” distributors confined to Maytag 
products. And the trend has 
tinued until, reports Fred Maytag. 
“Today all but two of our wholesale 
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Another false statement 
from Karl Marx 


“The battle of competition is fought by cheapening 
of commodities,” he said. But at United States Stee! 
we've found that the battle of competition is fought 
by improving of commodities. For example, we have 
just completed the development of a thinner, lighter, 
proportionately stronger tin-plated steel for cans. The 
new steel is called FERROLITE. It reduces the weight of 
cans about 40%, and it proves that a product doesn’t 
have to be made weak when it’s made light. 
FERROLITE is one of the newest additions to more 
than 10,000 types and grades of USS steels. In this 
instance it was a new steel for food cans. At other 
times, it was a new steel for nuclear forgings; stronger 
steel plate for submarine hulls; tougher steel for auto- 
motive gears; a new Stainless Steel for re-entry cap- 
sules. There’s a story of competition behind every one 
of them—from the men who developed them to the 
companies and industries that produce them. And the 
benefit—is a stronger nation. America grows with stee! 


United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 













































FINDS COLORADO 


e Companies “prospecting 
for plant sites”...find rich 
new benefits in Colorado. 
Pleasant Living, a product 
of Colorado's magic cli- 
mate attracts and holds 
the most competent per- 
sonnel. Industry's west- 
ward migration has made 
Colorado the transporta- 
tion hub serving the vast 
new markets west of the 
Mississippi. “Site-see” 
Colorado now...right at 
your desk, 















SEND FOR FREE EXECUTIVE PORTFOLIO 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO.” Newly completed 


9-booklet portfolio on Colorado’s industrial 
sites, assets, opportunities and weekend vacation 
wonderland. All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF DEVELOPMENT 
61 State Capitol Denver 2, Colorado 
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EXCITING PROFITS — 
CAPITAL GAINS NOW 
IN NEW COIN-OPERATED 
DRY CLEANING FIELD 
OWN A CLESCO-<QUIPPED 


' COIN-OPERATED 
DRY CLEANING & WASH CENTER 








BE AMONG THE 
FIRST TO CASH 
NONA 
COMPLETE 
COIN-OPERATED 
DRY CLEANING 
and Wash Center 


* CLESCO IS A PROVEN PROFESSIONAL TYPE 
DRY CLEANER, NOT A CONVERTED WASHER. 
MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS! 

* Lowest cost of installation 

* Absentee ownership plans available 

* 90% FINANCING FOR EQUIPMENT, STORE, 
DECORATING 

* BUILDING PLAN AVAILABLE-—We buy land and 
build for you. Lowest down payment! You own 
EVERYTHING IN 7 YEARS. 

* YOUR LOCAL CLESCO DISTRIBUTOR HAS 
NON-COMPETITIVE LOCATIONS AVAILABLE NOW! 


WRITE TODAY 


LESCOc cone. 


get @ submdiary of FENAH «Kc. 
850 Third Ave., New York 22, N.Y. PLaza 2-2400 











distributors are subsid- 
iaries.” 

This tight control has served the 
company well in the big, brawling 
New York appliance market, where 
far more appliance makers are re- 
puted to reap losses than profits. “We 
not only won't make private brands,” 
says Chairman Maytag, “we also 
won't make special models”—refer- 
ring to the common industry practice 
of putting out special models (or at 
least special model numbers) foi 
some big New York chain or buying 
group. As a result, asserts Chairman 
Maytag firmly, his company makes 
money on its New York business. 
“We have an old-fashioned idea,” he 
explains, “that you ought to make 
money on sales, and that you shouldn't 
subsidize a particular market at the 
expense of other markets.” 

Jack Be Nimble. Chief virtue ol 
Maytag’s product concentration, how- 
ever, is the managerial compactness 
it encourages—though here the com- 
pany’s geographical location also 
plays a part. “We are a very closely 
knit organization,” says Fred Maytag, 
“and we can move quickly. When 
the market picture changes, in a 
matter of hours or days we can bring 
all our division heads in and get a 
re-evaluation started.” 

Anyone who doubts the importance 
of that ability might reflect that it was 
last fall’s re-evaluation that bred this 
year’s profit increase at Maytag. When 
it became clear that 1960’s recession 
was going to be more serious than 
most people had expected, Fred May- 
tag was able to call his top people 
together, decree a cutback in ex- 
penses and output that prevented the 
kind of cost-squeeze and inventory 
problem that so many other appliance 


THRIFT 


company 





TROUBLE 


In the first half of 1961, consumers paid 
their old debts foster than they incurred 
new ones, thus putting a brake on 
recovery. 
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makers got themselves into. As a 
result, Maytag is probably the only 
major U.S. appliance manufacture: 
who can claim a profit increase this 
year. 


THE ECONOMY) 


TOO MUCH 
THRIFT? 


All that the pickup needs to 
turn it into a boom is a less 
thrifty attitude on the part of 
consumers. That change may 
be already under way. 





THE oLD American virtue of thrift 
may, as many sociologists insist, have 
fallen victim to the blandishments oi 
installment-plan buying. Be that as 
it may, the U.S. consumer has not 
gone hog-wild: the average family 
has displayed a stubbornly sensible 
refusal to allow its installment obliga- 
tions to get above 13% of disposable 
income. Through mid-year, in fact, 
consumers repaid their debts faste: 
than they were incurring new ones 
(see chart). 

All of which may have been reas- 
suring in a moral sense, but it tended 
to hold back the boom many econo- 
mists thought the U.S. would be 
having by now. Any increase in con- 
sumer spending tended to go into soft 
goods and into services rather than 
into autos and durable goods for the 
home—the latter being the kind of 
spending that gives the greatest kick 
to the economy. 

Why so? Some moneymen blame 
the international crisis, to which the 
Armed Forces’ recent call-up lent spe- 
cial immediacy in the case of many 
families. And the auto companies’ 
labor troubles have also hurt recent- 
ly. They slowed down the output of 
new cars, far and away the greatest 
generator of installment credit. 

But whatever the reason, consum- 
ers have been coming out of thei: 
shells as summer faded into fall. In 
August new credit extensions crept 
past repayments again. The auto slow- 
down stalled extensions for Septem- 
ber, but preliminary reports for the 
month of October indicated that con- 
sumers were again borrowing more 
than they were repaying. 

Hence businessmen and economists 
last month were keeping their eyes on 
the consumer credit charts. If the cur- 
rent trend continues it will show that 
the consumer has shed his caution 
and economic pickup will be well on 
its way to turning into a full-fledged 
boom 
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NOBODY 
KNOWS WHO 
INVENTED 
THE AXLE 


The first driving tandem axle—two driving axles joined 
together to form a single driving unit— was designed, 
developed and built by Rockwell-Standard in 1918. 
Since then, Rockwell-Standard has contributed scores 
of other important “firsts” for automotive vehicles .. . 
produced more tandem driving axles than all other 
manufacturers combined. 

One of the newest and most outstanding of these con- 
tributions is the combination of the lightweight tandem 
axle with the revolutionary new Duo-Flex lightweight 


22 U.S. plants of Rockwell-Standard Corporation manufacture these famous products - 


SIONS + GARY® GRATING - 


suspension system for over-the-highway trucks. 

In addition to the established benefits of tandem axles 
—greater traction—better flotation—smoother riding— 
this new combination means easier vehicle mainte- 
nance and much lighter weight. This pays off in greater 
vehicle payload for more profit per trip. 

This is another important example of Rockwell- 
Standard progress and advancement for the fields it 
serves so well — transportation, construction, agricul- 
ture, petroleum, general industry and government. 


TIMKEN-DETROIT® AXLES + HYDRA-DRIVE® TRANSMIS- 


BLOOD BROTHERS® UNIVERSAL JOINTS + BOSSERT® STAMPINGS + AERO COMMANDER ® AIRCRAFT + AIR-MAZE 
FILTERS + KERRIGAN® LIGHTING STANDARDS. Plus these other Rockwell-Standard® products: AUTOMOTIVE BUMPERS - 
LEAF AND COIL SPRINGS - 


AUTOMOTIVE SEATING 


BRAKES + FORGINGS 


ROCKWELL-STANDARD 
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HARSHAW “P= 
CHEMICALS sg * =~ 


Harshaw Synthetic Crystals 


are not only being used to explore the vagaries of space, but 
these same crystals are probing deep into the core of the earth. 

In one case, a Harshaw Scintillation Crystal was sent aloft 
in a balloon to the highest altitude ever reached by a lighter 
than air craft. The crystal was used in an instrument to measure 
radiation in the upper reaches of the atmosphere. 

The other crystal was lowered into an oil well to a depth 
heretofore unexplored. Here again, the crystal was used in 
a detection mechanism to explore the types of rock formation 
by radiation. 

Harshaw’s Synthetic Crystals are continually being used in 
new areas. The Synthetic Crystal Division is one of the 
divisions of Harshaw devoted to the advance of science and 
industry through the use of chemicals. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY Laan 1945 EAST $7th STREET 


Product Manufacturing Divisions: FLUORIDE + OPTICAL CRYSTAL - 
ELECTROPLATING + PIGMENT + DYES AND FINE CHEMICALS + CATALYST «+ 
METALLIC SOAPS + CERAMIC COLORS 
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Shining Example of a well-run railroad 


. . . Nickel Plate Road’s plant-location service. Our men can 
find out what you want to know—authoritatively, compre- 
hensively, fast! ‘“The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock’’. 


NICKEL PLATE ROAD - CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Offices in principal cities 


ou. 


ONE ILL MONEY 
CAN’T CURE 


For all its modern equip- 

ment, Tidewater painfully 

illustrates a basic fact: In the 

oil business, the oil is what 
counts, 


WHEN the price of gasoline became 
cheaper than water on the West Coast 
last spring (18.9 cents a gallon vs. 
25c for bottled mineral water), no 
petroleum products marketer took a 
worse beating than Tidewater Oil 
Co.* With more than half of his 
10,000 service station outlets in the 
middle of the battle zone, President 
George F. Getty II had to watch sec- 
ond-quarter earnings take a sicken- 
ing 75% tumble to just 20c a share 

Is the Worst Over? Last month, 
George Getty was breathing easier. 
Gasoline prices had firmed up again 
(to a normal 30c a gallon) and so, to 
a measure, had Tidewater’s earnings 
Its third-quarter profits of 46c a share 
were more than double those of the 
April-June period. 

Still, the price wars had left thei: 
mark. Although Tidewater’s nine- 
month sales had risen 3.2% (to $459 
million) during the period, profits 
were still a hefty 30% under last 
year’s ($1.40 a share vs. $2.01). But 
at least the worst of Tidewater’s woes 
seemed over “My God,” cried a Getty 
aide, “I hope so.” Added he: “Noth- 
ing could have been worse than that 
second quarter.” 

But even if it was safely behind. 
the second quarter once again showed 
how severe was Tidewater’s basic 
problem: its severe shortage of crude 
oil, a shortage which puts a _ bad 
squeeze on the company when re- 
fined-product prices drop. (Reason: 
crude oil prices tend to remain firm 
and thus the whole price cut comes 
out of the refiner’s profit margin.) 
And this is the problem that remains 
uncured in spite of the hundreds ol 
millions that medium-sized Tidewate1 
has spent on new plant and equip- 
ment over the past six years. 

The Crucial Ratio. When the oil busi- 
ness is relatively stable, Tidewater’s 
efficient new refineries, pipelines and 
tankers do make a big difference. Fo. 
example, between 1956 and 1960- 
hardly boom years for the oil in- 
dustry—Tidewater’s operating profit 
margin rose from 17 cents on the 


*Tidewater Oil Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 1914. Price range (1961): high, 2834 
low, 187%. Dividend (1960): none. Indicated 
1961 payout: none. Earnings per share (1960): 
$2.22. Total assets: $897.8 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: TV. 
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HOW 
MARQUETTE 
MAINTAINS 
MARKETING 
FREEDOM 


Careful placement of our eleven 
distributing plants (five of them new this 
year) enables us to offset competitive 
delivery advantages, accelerate cement-flow 
to points of use in our 29-state market, 

and meet even the heaviest demands of 
peak-period usage. 

Each site has ultra-modern facilities 
for loading cement onto fast-moving trucks. 
All but two sites can be supplied by 
self-unloading barge or ship. (Few can 
match Marquette’s know-how in 
water transportation.) 


Even more distributing plants are 








cana 





Present 
Distributing 
Plants 


1. Memphis, Tennessee 

2. St. Louis, Missouri 

3. Vicksburg, Mississippi 

4. Chicago, IIlinois* 

5. Marietta, Ohio 

6. Fairmont, West Virginia 

7. Framingham, Massachusetts 
8. Des Plaines, IIlinois* 

9. College Point, New York* 
10. Providence, Rhode Island* 
11. Waukegan, Illinois* 


*New in 1961 





css DISTRIBUTING PLANTS 


Q PRODUCING PLANTS 


To Be Built 


Boston, Massachusetts 

New Haven or Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

Charleston, West Virginia 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Paducah, Kentucky 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Marquette Cement 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


contemplated as marketing requirements 
and competitive activity demonstrate 


need for them. 
Executive Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


One of America’s Major Cement Producers 
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What’s Behind the 
Growth in Publishing ? 
Stock Exchange Magazine 
Examines 10-Year Record 


Order today — Exchange Magazine makes a welcome 
Christmas Gift— only %1.50 a year 


You'll find THE EXCHANGE Maga- 
zine, published by the New York 
Stock Exchange, crammed with 
useful facts and figures on cur- 
rent business. Send in the coupon 
today — for yourself or someone 
who would enjoy it asa Christmas 
gift — just $1.50 for 12 monthly 
issues. Here are a few samples of 
up-to-the-minute articles in the 
November issue. 


More Growth for Publishing? 


Changes in our political, business 
and scientific worlds—and expand- 
ing school enrollments—have had a 
lot to do with sending book pub- 
lishers’ sales over the billion- 
dollar mark. Revised textbooks 
and encyclopedias — plus a boost 
from paperbacks — have helped in- 
crease sales 10-12% a year over 
the last decade. Result: brokers 
and analysts are keeping a sharp 
eye on the publishing trade. The 
November issue of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine reports the details and 
offers illuminating charts on earn- 
ings and dividends for publishers 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


New York Sets the Pace 
'While California takes aim at its 
target of becoming the nation’s 
leading business and industrial 
state, one criterion—new listings 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
—still favors New York. The No- 
vember issue compares the rec- 
ords of the two big states and 
shows more newly listed com- 
panies are headquartered in New 
York. You'll find a full report on 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.50 (check. cash, money order). 
Please enter a year’s aubacription to THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, 


newly listed companies by state 
and region. Another chart shows 
new listings by industry. 


New Markets for Aluminum 


The President of Reynolds Metals 
Company discusses a paradox con- 
fronting the industry—growth and 
over-capacity—in frank terms. In 
the November issue of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine, Richard S. 
Reynolds, Jr., describes how the 
use of aluminum is spreading into 
nearly every phase of our daily 
living. It’s an authoritative view 
in depth of a key industry. 


$10 Billion in Dividends? 


It’s possible that this record 
amount might be paid out in 1961 
in dividends on common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. At the end of the first nine 
months, dividends paid by these 
companies in 1961 were just short 
of $7% billion. This is 2.6% over 
payments by these same com- 
panies during the first three 
quarters of 1960. A fascinating 
story and chart show dividend 
records by industry thus far this 
year. 


Bigness of Small Investor 


How important is the small in- 
vestor? A new odd-lot study of 
25 companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange gives some 
eye-opening facts. For example, 
73% of AT&T shareholders have 
less than 100 shares. You’ll find 
more evidence of the importance 
of the small investor in the No- 
vember issue of THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine. 


sales dollar to better than 19c. But 
this couldn’t change the fact that the 
company was only 48% self-sufficient 
in crude. When prices were down last 
spring, that was the stumper. Re- 
fined-product prices tumbled, but 
prices on crude remained steady. 
Whatever profit was left in gasoline 
at the cut prices went to the crude 
producers that Tidewater bought from 

Getty, of course, knows this all too 
well, and for that reason he was not 
quite ready to say last month that all 
would be rosy at Tidewater in the 
future. Even so, another siege of price 
cutting is not apt to cause him quite 
so much trouble either. For, in addi- 
tion to the bit of cheer that his highen 
profits provided last month, Getty had 
gotten himself a fresh supply of crude 
oil right where he needs it most. 

Tidewater’s drawn-out negotiations 
to acquire the West Coast crude oil 
production of Honolulu Oil were 
finally approved last month, and Getty 
was already reaping the benefits of 
Honolulu’s daily crude output of 12.- 
000 barrels; Tidewater now is pro- 
ducing 53% of its refinery require- 
ments. 

Although this is a far cry from 
what some companies have in the way 
of crude oil self-sufficiency, it does at 
least represent a better hedge against 
the next time that gasoline prices 
take a beating in Tidewater territory 


R 4ILROADS 


OMINOUS MOVE 


Almost everyone agrees that 

the railroads need mergers. 

Except, apparently, the Jus- 
tice Department. 


Ever since the Interstate Commerc: 
Commission approved the merger of 
the Virginian and the Norfolk & Wes- 
tern two years ago, U.S. railroadmen 
have rejoiced at the avowed thaw ir 
the ICC’s long-standing antipathy to- 
ward industry consolidations. They 
have deluged the Commission with 
nearly a dozen merger proposals de- 
signed to produce badly needed op- 
erating economies 

But as the ICC’s attitude thawed, 
the Justice Department’s ominously 
hardened. Justice intervened to ask 
the ICC to reject proposed mergers 
involving the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Western Pacific, basing its objec- 
tions on the provision of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which prohibits one 
railroad from acquiring control of an- 
other without prior ICC approval. 

Last month, however, the Justice 
Department took stronger action. It 
leveled a broadside against the pro- 
posed Seaboard-Atlantic Coast Line 
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from J. H- Miracle, Vice Pres. 


Memo to UNITED GAS CORP. Shareholders 
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REPORT ON FINANCIAL POSITION 


A good financial structure is so important to profitable long-range 
operations that our shareholders will be interested in the following 


Construction of new facilities this year will cost about $86,000,000. 
To help finance this construction program we obtained $40,000,000 in 
bank loans in July, and at September 30 average interest on long-term 


debt was 4.04%. 


At September 30, 1961, shareholder equity represented 
42% of United Gas Corporation's consolidated capi- 
talization of $725,000,000. 


We consider this a healthy financial position. It has 
resulted from careful, long-range planning by the man- 
agement of the world's largest handler of natural gas. 


UNITED 


CAS 


CORPORATION 
SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 
Headquarters, Shreveport, la 


woruod’s LARGEST HANDLER O F NATURAL G 
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NEW STARDUST GOL A CLUB 


LAS VEGAS 


CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


A'/2% 
PER ANNUM 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 


o Idest, 


one of the nation's large st savings 


Southern C Jalifornia’ s 


and loan associations 
__——*e. 
In 76 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend nor closed 
business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 


doors on a 


States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in Califorma. 

Savings are insured to $10,000 
by Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. A number 
of accounts may he arranged to 
provide insurance protection for 
all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 

Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 190 Million Dollars 


"| SAVINGS AND LOAN 
Convenient postage-free mail service 
SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 

P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 


Name ___ 


Address ____ 





City 


merger, charging that both roads were 
already financially strong and did not 
need the savings a merger would 
bring. What’s more, the Department 
claimed, the merger would 1) fla- 
grantly contravene the antitrust laws 
by destroying the vigorous competi- 
tion that already exists between the 
two lines; 2) injure some communities 
and shippers by reducing rail service; 
and 3) jeopardize the existence of 
several small railroads in the South- 
east—the Central of Georgia, the 
Georgia Railroad, the Georgia & Flor- 
ida and the Florida East Coast. 

Wheels Within Wheels. For the ICC, 
the Justice Department’s move further 
heightened the difficulties of resolving 
in the public interest the various is- 
sues and interests involved in merger 
proposals. Under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, railroads are protected 
from antitrust ‘prosecution. The 
Courts, it is true, have ruled that the 
ICC cannot ignore the antitrust laws 
in approving mergers. But they have 
not yet ruled that antitrust should be 
the primary consideration in deter- 
mining whether or not a given merger 
is in the public interest. 

Thomas Rice of the Coast Line and 
John Smith of the Seaboard stoutly 
insist that their merger would indeed 
be in the public interest. The pro- 
posed merger would eliminate compe- 
tition between the two roads, for in- 
stance, but the merged railroads 
would be in a stronger position to 
fight the murderous and largely un- 
regulated truck competition. 

Smith was understandably surprised 
that the Justice Department chose to 
base its case in part on conditions that 
no longer apply. Both the Georgia & 
Florida and the Central of Georgia 
have begun negotiations to align 
themselves with the Southern Railway 


| System, arch-competitor of both Sea- 


board and Coast Line, while the 
Georgia Railroad is already under a 


| joint long-term lease to the Coast 


Line and the Louisville & Nashville. 
The Florida East Coast, Smith ad- 
mits, is another matter. “But I can’t 


| see how the merger would hurt the 


| 





FEC,” he says. “If we tried to divert 
any traffic from them they could re- 
taliate by diverting three times as 
much to the Southern at Jacksonville.” 

Feeling Its Oats. What then was the 
Justice Department’s motive? The 
Department has sought for years to 
establish its jurisdiction over the rail- 
road industry and the present move 
may be simply the latest in a long 
series. Perhaps the Department is 
simply feeling its oats. At any rate, 
worried railroadmen are anxiously 
watching for further signs of Justice 


| Department truculence toward sorely - 


needed mergers. 


CHEMICALS 


LEARNING 
BY EXPERIENCE 


In its ambitious drive into 

chemicals, National Distillers 

has taken some bumps—but 
also made progress 


AT A SMALL fete in Tuscola, Ill. last 
month National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp.* celebrated the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of its biggest 
chemical complex. From humble be- 
ginnings in 1950 with a $10-million 
setup for making metallic sodium. 
National has driven ahead to become 
one of the top 15 U.S. chemical com- 
panies, with an investment of nearly 
$250 million. The nerve center of 
National’s chemicals venture, the Tus- 
cola plant, has been nurtured with 
lavish care. 

Over the Party, a Cloud. But for the 
chief architect of this breakneck ex- 
pansion, National’s chairman John E 
Bierwirth, the celebrations were a 
trifle marred. Only two days earlier 
he had announced that National was 
abandoning one of its most cherished 
chemical products, and its first signifi- 
cant research breakthrough: isosebacic 
acid. More than sentiment was in- 
volved; the isosebacic acid project 
represented a big investment. In the 
two years—1958 and 1959—when the 
plant had been operating, deficits, 
start-up costs and depreciation cost 
National $5 million. The pretax write- 
down of the capital investment will 
add up to another $7 million. “Writ- 
ing down that plant,” says Bierwirth, 
“was a hard and unpleasant decision 
to make.” 

The Breakthrough. But National did 
gain something from its $8.5-million 
loss: experience. As a beginner in 
chemicals National had something to 
learn from the established giants. In 
this case, its inexperience led it to a 
serious mistake in timing. 

This particular mistake spoiled what 
had been an auspicious start. Nation- 
al’s start in chemicals was with basic 
metallic sodium, and Bierwirth rightly 
figured that if National could upgrade 
that chemical into a more expensive 
product he would have the beginnings 
of an integrated chemical setup. 

In 1955 National’s research team 
came up with such a product. Named 
isosebacic acid, this previous unknown 
chemical was useful as a plasticizen 
for nylon and vinyl. So far so good. 
Yet, after making the find, National 


More pm Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
Traded NYSE. Recent price: 26. Price — 
(1961) : Nat 3034; low, 2514. Dividend (1960 
$1.20. Indicated 961 payout: $1.20. A 
per share (1960). $1.92. Total assets: $628.8 
million. Ticker symbol: DR. 
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Merger with Pemco 
Corp. enables 
Glidden to offer a 
full line of coat- 
ings materials. 














Acquisition of 
Johnstown, Pa., 
plant complements 
present operation, 
offers full line of 
metal powders to 
industry. 











New Carrollton, 
Texas coatings 
plant will serve 
growing South- 
western markets. 
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Purchase of one- 
third interest in 
West German paint 
company provides 
first direct entry 











GLIDDEN REPORTS Li 
for 1961 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 1961 ANNUAL REPORT 


1961 
Net sales . . $206,702,216 
Income before ‘ so ~ =< » @ eee 


eT ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe! 
Pe. 4-6 ws « Oo So 6. ws $2.78 





Dividends .. . gg Oe Tk re ae 

re: 5 eee a ee $2.00 mer / 
Capacities in- 
creased at Chicago, 
Louisville and 


Expenditures for plant and equipment $ 7,823,199 Berkeley edible oil 
refineries. 


Depreciation and amortization . . . 7,440,940 
, - ae oe ee Ss $3.22 


Working capital . . . . . . . . §$ 68,061,010 
eo ae ee ee ee ee a 5.43 to 1 





Shareholders’ equity . . . . . . $ 94,665,592 
eee eee ee $40.96 








Number of shareholders . ... . 20,873 


Number of employees . .... . 6,372 


MUSTARD 











For a copy of Glidden’s 1961 Annual Report write: 








THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
COMPS UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
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waited three years before beginning 

This advertisement is not an offering. No offering is made except by a Prospectus filed with the commercial production. “Our basic 
Department of Law of the State of New York. Such filing does not constitute ap- : ” leans = . d 

proval of the issue or the sale thereof by the Department of Law mistake, Bierwirth sadly concedes, 


or the Attorney General of the State of New York. “was one of timing. We should not 
NEW ISSUE have waited that long.” 
Indeed they should not have. When 
the plant, costing some $9 million, 
1,060,000 Shares started up in the spring of 1958, the 
° e product developed an unexpected im- 
First Union Realty purity. Such things frequently hap- 
pen, so Bierwirth turned again to the 
Shares of Beneficial Interest research team to correct the fault. 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) But National had already exhausted 
the margin of time it would ordinarily 
have had to correct technical troubles. 
f National’s biggest future customer for 
Price $12.50 a share isosebacic told the company that it 
was no longer interested even in an 
improved plasticizer. Says Bierwirth: 
“T asked them, ‘Why the hell are you 
doing this.’ All they said was, ‘You 
will soon learn.’” 
While National’s isosebacic plant 
lay idle as researchers and plant 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Hayden, Miller & Co. 


engineers worked hard on the im- 
Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis pally prema, Ge suger entener, 
Rohm & Haas, made some plans of its 


Bache & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Dominick & Dominick —_Hallgarten & Co. own. Earlier this year Rohm & Haas 


incorporated Incorporated decided to make a similar plasticizer, 


W. E. Hutton & Co. McDonald & Company F. S. Moseley & Co. called adipic acid, at a cheaper price. 
Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc. Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc. | The Ohio Company “Then we saw what they meant! 


exclaimed Bierwirth. And adipic acid 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. Spencer Trask & Co. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day prices were declining as other pro- 

Sa aad dll ducers began crowding the field. The 
; ; boat had sailed. 

More To Be Gained. Though painful, 
the move affects only a small part of 
National’s chemical operation. Right 
now Bierwirth is concentrating Na- 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable in any State trom only such of the undersigned and 
such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 























Cities Service tional’s resources on such products as 


polypropylene film, high- and low- 
COMPANY density polyethylene and fertilizers. 
Avice Dividend Notice For the iosashacis acid eo 
ciries SF not in any way curbed Bierwirth’s 
chemical ambitions. 
The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company declared Bierwirth realizes, of course, that 
a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per share on its National still has a long way to go. 
Common Stock, payable December 11, 1961, to stockholders Last year, for example, his probable 
of record at the close of business November 17, 1961. net profit on chemicals was a mere 
October 20, 1961. FRANKLIN K. FOSTER, Secretary 5 cents on the sales dollar vs. 10.6c for 
Dow, 10.2c for Union Carbide and 7.6c 
for Monsanto. “As our sales improve 
and start-up and research costs get 
spread over a wider volume, we will 
do better,” says he. 
SOUTHERN | Justified Pride. Moreover, consider- 
NATURAL GAS :)| ing everything, Bierwirth can take a 
COMPANY certain pride in what he has done 
agree gent mianny cose Gininghan, Alston {| _‘i8 chemicals. Despite its many vieis- 
capital sock of this Corporation oa i} nae | situdes National has managed to de- 
heen declared, payable December 1, Common Stock Dividend Ne. 91 3 | velop some good profit earners. 


1961, to stockholders of record at the A regular quarterly divi- §| Among them: sodium, ammonia, ethyl 
close of business November 6, 1961. The dend of 50 cents per share | alcohol, various plastic films. 
last quarterly dividend was ninety has been declared on the | Th Ai. tn OAeted teenchocic 
cents (90¢) per share paid September Common Stock of Southern us, wi e iui-fated isosebacic 
1, 1961. Natural Gas Company, pay- venture put away once and for all, 
Payment of the quarterly dividend able December 14, 1961 to Bierwirth feels that the worst is al- 
on December 1 will make a total of stockholders of record at the ready behind National. “This year,” 
$3.60 per share paid in 1961. In 1960, close of business on Novem- 1 he. “than ill b -" ial 
$3.60 per share was also paid. ber 30, 1961 says e, t ere wi e a substantia 
ay ee W. S. TARVER improvement in our profits from 
Secretary and Treasurer Secretary chemicals. And over the next two to 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION vas Sa, We three years our margins are going to 


rise appreciably.” 
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Oct. Nov. 


INDEX 102.9 101.1 


~ Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, using the following 
weighted factors: 


1. How much ore we producing? (FRB index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS production workers 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours : 
4. Gon noth best qnede ae we ordering? (Dept. of Commerce 
5. i people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
6. How much are we building? (private non-farm housing starts) 
7. What is the money supply? (net bank deposits plus invest- 
Factors are adjusted to reflect changing values of the dollar, 
Plotted line for current year is a preliminary weekly figure, and 

monthly total 


form. Dotted projection indicates an 8-doy estimate based on 
tentative figures, and is subject to revision. 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Pause or Penitence? 


It’s BEcoME fashionable to have re- 
servations about the business out- 
look. I don’t share this concern. For 
one thing, it’s normal for the rate 
of improvement to slow up once a 
recovery gets under way. Secondly, 
as I’ve noted before, this is a new 
and different kind of prosperity—one 
where traditional industries can lag, 
where weakness in an obvious area 
can be offset by little known strength 
elsewhere. 

I’m fully cognizant of the fact that 
the consumer, on the surface, is not 
acting as though he knew personal 
income is at a record high level, that 
his ability to buy is better than it was 
a year ago. But it’s normal for con- 
sumer buying to lag until the busi- 
ness recovery becomes obvious, and 
it’s just reaching that stage now. 
Part of the answer may also lie in 
the new complexion of our economy, 
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one where the ob- 

vious wants have 

been largely satis- 

fied and only cul- 

tural needs are 

booming. But even 

the saturated ap- 

pliance business 

now is better and 

consumer confidence is higher. Thus 
I expect the widely publicized lag to 
disappear when the full impact of 
record peacetime defense contracts 
begins to flow into the economy this 
winter. 

Similarly, I don’t consider the fact 
that industry is operating below ca- 
pacity a great deterrent to new capi- 
tal spending. The trend of such 
spending was upward in the past dec- 
ade, even though industry’s operating 
rate reached the 90% level in only 
three of the past ten years. Certainly 


the competitive pressures, the tech- 
nological changes are greater today 
than they were five or ten years ago. 
Furthermore, the Administration un- 
doubtedly will permit a great many 
industries in addition to the textile 
makers to liberalize their deprecia- 
tion allowances. This recent move 
already has led to expectations of a 
sharp gain in sales of the textile 
machinery makers. 

I suspect that much of today’s un- 
easiness over the business outlook 
primarily reflects an attempt to find 
an excuse for the crosscurrents and 
generally erratic stock market of past 
months. But there’s a much simpler 
and sounder explanation for the 
marked issue divergence which is 
making the second half of 1961 an- 
other period of private bull and pri- 
vate bear markets. A better informed 
security buying public now realizes 
that every day doesn’t become New 
Year’s Eve for every business just 
because the FRB production index 
reaches a record high. As I observed 
last spring, many romantic issues 
were out of touch with reality. Sub- 
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What kind of investor 
are you? 


An impatient man wanted to make a lot of money in a hurry. He 
wasn’t particular what he bought so long as he could visualize a 
sharp rise in price. Spurred by this hope he traded in-and-out of 
cyclical stocks, undervalued equities and special situations. Some- 
times he made a lot of money; other times he lost. On balance he 
didn’t make very much at all. 


A thoughtful, unhurried man also wanted to make a lot of money 
as fast as he could. After careful study he decided that he could 
best do this by investing in companies which were compounding 
their earning power at the highest possible rates. He knew that if 
the earning power of his stocks compounded over the years, so 
would their market price. With this objective in mind, he invested 
in growth stocks. Some of his growth stocks stopped growing. and 
he sold them. Others kept on growing year after year, and a few 
grew beyond his wildest hopes. On balance this man made a lot 
of money. 

This kind of thing is happening all the time. We don’t even have 
to look to individuals fbr proof. There’s plenty of proof in the 
market itself. even in recent months. Here it is: 


; 12 Mos. to 9 Mos. to 
PERCENT CHANGE IN MARKET VALUE: 12-31-60 9-30-61 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average...... —10% +13% 
investment Trust Average. — 2% +15% 
AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES...... -+32% 127% 
AFGC Stocks owned by John S. Herold, Inc....... +43% +-39% 








Please note: It should not be assumed that future performance will 
necessarily conform to this record. 


AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES is not an ad- 
visory service, but is a factual report on selected companies with 
a high potential for continued expansion in earning power and 
market value. Every month, in 40 to 50 pages. AMERICA’S 
FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES: 
@ brings its subseribers the lat- vestment trusts and company 
est facets. figures and profes- officials. 
sional commentary on the 150 —— 
- : “eee objectively compares every 
fastest growing companies in ; 4 - 
the U.S.A. company in terms of its past 


: . record and current standing. 
clearly shows their relative 


attraction in terms of market gives a complete report on our 
price, earning power and own growth étock portfolio. 


growth rate. brings new. or little known. 


systematically surveys stock growth companies to the at- 

transactions in AFGC by in- tention of subscribers. 

If you would like to examine “AMERICA’S F ASTEST GROW. 
ING COMPANIES.” review its past record in greater detail and 
use it on a 3-month trial basis, with privilege of cancellation and 
full refund, merely fill in and mail the form below. 








JOHN S. HEROLD, INC., 25 Greenwich Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 

Please start my three months trial subscription to “AMERICA’S 

FASTEST GROWING COMPANIES.” the monthly service which 

systematically uncovers the leading growth companies and keeps 

subscribers constantly advised on their progress and prospects. 
(This trial offer extended to new readers only.) 


Zone.... State 
C) Please send bill for $10.00 C] Enclosed is check 


(Send payment with your order and we will include free our latest **Panograph’’— 
a pictorial presentation of relative standing of the 140-150 stocks covered in AFGC.) 


LOOKING FOR A PLANT SITE? We factually measure the effect of 


ry FOR PROFESSIONAL 
homeo WGN ES 
SERVICES Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
write, wire or phone J.D. Eppright | trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT CO. Dallas | 2350 PARK Wa NEw yORK 13, N. ¥. 
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sequent technological or temporary 
industry changes have complicated 
the price readjustment. Also, change 
has become the key word in our 
economy—sometimes because of con- 
ditions beyond management control, 
sometimes because of changes in 
management, sometimes because of 
new consumer tastes. 

All of which means that while “to- 
getherness” is fine in the home, it 
doesn’t have any place in the stock 
market. 

This is the time of year when many 
security owners review their accounts 
in the light of the capital gains and 
loss provisions of the tax law. In my 
opinion, there are two general rules 
that might be followed: a) To para- 
phrase an old Lucky Strike slogan, 
“The best buys of all usually are the 
stocks at new highs.” b) Investor 
interest is also justified in deflated 
stocks—but only those representative 
of companies which are turning the 
corner. 

Apropos the former rule, the an- 
nual report of Howard W. Sams 
(around 48) crossed my desk and my 
attention was caught by President 
Sams’ comment, “We now enter a 
period of new and _= substantial 
growth.” Education is the company’s 
business, education in all its facets, in 
the school, in the home, in the fac- 
tory, etc. The company is a leading 
factor in the technical book publish- 
ing field and, through the purchase 
of Bobbs-Merrill in 1958, is now in 
the textbook, legal and trade pub- 
lishing field. 

At the October annual meeting, the 
president flatfootedly told his stock- 
holders: “I know of no corporate 
venture that holds a promise of 
growth comparable to ours.” Fur- 
thermore, he predicted earnings of 
$1.80 for the current fiscal year vs. 
$1.38 for the year which ended June 
30, 1961 and $1.18 the year before 
This could be a small company well 
worth watching. 

Apropos the latter rule, Marquardt 
Corp. (around 15) is also worth 
watching—and not just because the 
stock is selling for less than one-third 
of the 1959 high price. It’s my belief 
that the company has turned the cor- 
ner; the second half should be much 
better than the first six months. Full 
year shipments could be around $50 
million, with earnings about 70c per 
share. 

Even more important, I under- 
stand the company is working on two 
projects whose potential business is 
larger than that of the Bomarc pro- 
gram (loss of which was the big 
headache in the past two years). 
These include a ram jet engine for a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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AUTO STOCKS 


Good Buying Opportunities Now— 
As Cycle Turns Up Again 


As is true in any cyclical industry, the time to 
buy Auto Stocks is when the cycle is turning up- 
ward—and the companies whose stocks are like- 
ly to go up the most during the period of recov- 
ery are generally the marginal ones, where the 
earnings improvement stands to be greatest. 


Prices of the Auto Stocks are expected to re- 
flect a good cyclical earnings recovery in the 
next 12 months, according to Value Line’s new- 
est Research Report on the industry. 


While this should be true of the Auto Stocks 
as a group, two companies are in especially fa- 
vorable positions with a third close behind. 


The stock of one recent favorite, however, 
will probably stay under some pressure, and one 
of the Big Three is likely to do a good deal less 
well than the others because its share of the 
total market may contract in the next year. 


GUEST COPIES AVAILABLE 


With the Guest Subscription offered below, 
you will receive Value Line’s new 94-page 
Analysis of 75 selected stocks in both the Auto 
and 5 other key industries: the Aircraft Indus- 
try, plus the Agricultural Equipment, Tire, 
Truck and Auto Parts Industries. This Analysis 
includes full-page Reports for each of the 75 
stocks covered. Included are: 

Ford Motor Chrysler 

General Motors Bendix Corp. 
Northrop Corp. Boeing 

Grumman General Dynamics 
Douglas Aircraft General Tire 
Allis-Chalmers Lockheed 

Fairchild Stratos American Bosch Arma 
Goodyear No. American Aviation 
Curtiss-Wright Ling-Temco-Vought 
Martin-Marietta Company Piper Aircraft 
Studebaker-Packard Republic Aviation 
United Aircraft American Motors 

Moreover, in view of what has just taken 
place in the market as a whole we will also send 
you the new Value Line Summary of Advices on 
1,000 Stocks and 50 Special Situations. With 
this valuable guide, being released this week, 


you can make an immediate check of every lead- 
ing stock you are concerned about as to its prob- 
able Market Performance in the next 12 months, 
its Appreciation Potentiality over the next 3 to 
5 years, its Quality and its current Yield based 
on estimated dividend payments in the year 
ahead. 


And for the special “guest” price of only $5 
you will receive (a) the next 4 weekly Editions 
of the Value Line Survey with full page reports 
on each of 300 additional stocks, (b) a new Spe- 
cial Situation Recommendation, (¢) Four 
“Especially Recommended Stock-of-the-Week” 
Reports, (d) Business and Stock Market Pros- 
pects (weekly), (e) List of selected Stocks to 
Buy and Hold Now (weekly), (f) The Value 
Line Business Forecaster (weekly), (g) “What 
the Mutual Funds Are Buying and Selling,” 
(Ch) “What Company Officers and Directors 
Are Buying and Selling” (weekly), (i) Weekly 
Supplements, (j) Four Weekly Summary-In- 
dexes including all changes in rankings to date 
of publication, and— 





(k) YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE AT NO EX- 
TRA CHARGE Arnold Bernhard’s new book, 
“The Evaluation of Common Stocks” (regular 
$3.95 clothbound edition published by Simon 


& Schuster). 











To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 





Send $5 to Dept. FB-189N 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 


Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., In 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 














How much can you 
save on Taxes? 


Maybe nothing. Maybe a lot. But 
if you're an investor, it might pay to 
find out. 


How? 


Well, our brand-new Tax Kit should 
give you the answer. 


It begins with a general outline of 
capital gain and loss provisions for 
1961, has half a dozen detailed sug- 
gestions on just how those provisions 
can mean real savings in taxes—then 
takes up and spells out eighteen other 
important points you might want to 
consider. 


In addition, there are four pages of 
worksheets you can use to find out 
just where you stand on taxes. 

Finally, the Kit includes a list 
of more than 400 stocks carefully 
matched for price, yield, type. and 
quality, which should help you make 
switches for gain Or wes 
loss purposes—with- | isto 
out disrupting your TM kip 
portfolio balance. mo 

There’s no charge 
our Tax Kit, 
of course. 


If you'd like a | 


for 


: « 
copy, simply call | 
= 


or write. 


{ANGE AND OTHER 


TY EXCHANGES 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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by L. O. HOOPER 


Interpreting Current Trends 


THE STOCK MARKET, as a whole, for 
months has seemed to be getting no- 
where. A few more stocks are going 
down than are going up, but there 
have been some very strong issues, 
like Singer Manufacturing and Kor- 
vette, as well as some very weak ones, 
like Texas Instruments and General 
Dynamics. The rails and the utilities 
have tended to move higher. The DJ 
industrials, as this is written, have 
been in a 5% price range since late 
July, with the weak stocks just about 
canceling out the strong ones. While 
there have been exceptions, like 
Xerox, Beckman and Litton Indus- 
tries, most of the former glamour 
issues have been in a declining mar- 
ket since last May. One of the best 
acting groups since Labor Day has 
been the savings & loan holding com- 
pany shares. 

Generalizations about the stock 
market, like all generalizations about 
things economic, always are subject 
to exceptions. Subject to such excep- 
tions, it is accurate to say that for 
some months we have had two diverse 
trends: 1) a rather violent bear mar- 
ket in most of the high flyers which 
featured last spring’s speculative 
spree and 2) a continued bull market 
in many scarce institutional quality 
issues. To generalize further, there 
has been a marked decline in the yen 
to engage in radical speculation, but 
no real cooling off of institutional in- 
vestment demand. There has been a 
change in mass psychology regarding 
more speculative stocks, perhaps 
caused to some extent by the chronic 
international crisis, talk about modern 
super-bombs and fall-out shelters, 
and more realistic ideas concerning 
the rate of national economic growth. 
Last spring’s overspeculation also has 
been a prime factor in the speculative 
market. 

As a practicing analyst and invest- 
ment adviser, my personal experience 
is that I find fewer and fewer issues 
that I can be enthusiastic about. 
Most other analysts tell me they are 
having the same difficulty. In the 
past, inability to enthuse often has 
been a warning against being too 
optimistic about the general trend. 
That is one reason this column re- 
cently has been stressing a more de- 
fensive investment attitude. 

Long experience in trying to guess 
what the market and the economy 
may do, strange as it may seem, 
makes one suspicious of his own con- 
viction, especially if that conviction is 


very strong. Quite 

naturally, there- 

fore, I have been 

asking myself 

where I might be 

“wrong” in my 

moderately pessi- 

mistic feeling about the outlook for 
stocks in the first half of 1962. 

My biggest possible factor of error 
in this connection is in the supply- 
demand equation in seasoned high- 
quality equities. The big, long-estab- 
lished, seasoned institution type of 
corporation has not been “producing” 
new equities as rapidly as the demand 
for shares of this quality has been 
increasing and, as yet, there are no 
convincing evidences that institu- 
tional buyers are backing away from 
high price/earnings ratios and low 
dividend yields. Mind, I think that 
such buyers should hesitate, but the 
fact remains that they don’t. I sus- 
pect that there may be periods when 
this demand may be less insistent, 
but it won't disappear. 

Another concern, quite naturally, is 
the duration of the bear market in the 
glamour stocks. Some of them have 
a bottom somewhere. Some of them 
are a buy at a price. Right now, 
stocks of this type logically may be 
expected to meet additional selling 
for tax purposes, and some of the 
better ones could bottom out before 
the end of the year. 

The new management of Champion 
Papers (39) has been making good 
some of my earlier anticipations. 
Profits for the September quartet 
were 55c a share against 36c a year 
ago. In the six months ended with 
September, net was $1.15 a share 
against 8lc in the same period last 
year. This is better than the industry. 

Kratter Corp. (274%), which has 
been mentioned from time to time, 
has increased its annual dividend 
rate from $1.44 to $1.68. It is entirely 
possible that this higher rate may be 
supplemented by an extra at the end 
of the year. The company apparently 
has the “cash flow” to do it. 

Some oil analysts are feeling better 
about the long unpopular interna- 
tional oils. They contend that the 
demand for petroleum products 
abroad is growing faster than in this 
country, that recent discoveries in 
Africa have been underestimated in 
importance, and that foreign oil earn- 
ings next year should stand up better 
than the earnings of domestic com- 
panies. Gulf Oil (38) sold up to 45 
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in 1957, Socony Mobil Oil (47) to 66 | 
in 1956, Standard Oil of California | 
(51) to 62% in 1959, and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey (46) to 68% in 1957. | 
The four may be too big to be re- 
garded as “growth” companies, but | 
they represent good solid investment 
values and probably are pretty well 
liquidated. They are not “inflated,” 
and they are “institutional” in qual- 
ity. My first choice among them at 
the moment would be Socony Mobil 
Oil. 

The savings & loan holding com- 
pany shares still are selling not far 
above prices for “conventional” stocks 
and most of them are maintaining an 
impressive rate of growth. Based on 
late estimates of 1961 per-share earn- 
ings, the group is selling at about 20 
times earnings. Right now it is esti- 
mated that Far West Financial (40) 
will earn about $2 a share this year; 
Great West Financial (67), $3.10; 
Lytton Financial (33), $1.65; San 
Diego Imperial (17), 90c; Trans-Coast 
Financial (35), $1.70; Trans-World 
Financial (40), $1.90 to $2; United Fi- 
nancial (58), $3; and Wesco Financial 
(54), $3.40. The tax status of this 
industry may become moderately less 





SPECIAL 
ADVANCE OFFER 
by UNITED 


Don't let the turmoil abroad 
or the cost-price squeeze 
at home blind your eyes to 
- the profit possibilities of 
‘1962. To plan for New Year 
‘profits, get UNITED’s Annual 
Forecast Report, pinpointing 
both the risks and the new 
opportunities in the year 
ahead, with UNITED'’s staff 
selections of the ... 


“10 Best Stocks” 


for 1962 Profits 
ACT NOW! 


Yours with 


WHAT'S 
AHEAD for 
STOCKS, 
BONDS, 
BUSINESS 
in 1962 


Be one of the 

FIRST to receive 

a copy of United's 
FORECAST for 1962 


favorable next year, but not suffi- 
ciently unfavorable to make these 
“srowth” stocks overvalued at cur- 
rent prices. The earnings increases in 
the first nine months of 1961 for nine 
companies which have reported have 
varied from 11% to 93°). That is real 
growth and these stocks are not sell- 
ing at “a growth premium.” 


One Month Trial Subscription 
to United Reports—Starting NOW 


To start receiving the next 4 weekly 
UNITED Reports right away, and 
UNITED’s ANNUAL FORECASTS on 
Stocks, Bonds and Business for 1962, 
right from the press on December 4, 
send only $1 with this coupon today. 


One of the blue chips which has not 
been split up since World War II is 
Woolworth (83). Most people don’t 
realize that a large part of this com- 
pany’s stock market appraisal is cov- 
ered by its ownership of Woolworth 
Ltd. (the British company) stock. 
Woolworth is getting into the Ameri- State 
can discount store head-over-heeis, 


®! 
3 UNITED “wetsnar SERVICE 
and management has promised to INVESTMENT 


| 
make the company the biggest factor ; 
in this new field. In the meantime, | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
the American stores are doing better | Serving more individual investors than any other advisory service. 
all the time, having adjusted them- 
selves to the great retail revolution. 
Sometime during the next year or 
two, Woolworth stock may be split 
and when this happens the stock 
probably will be selling higher than 
it is now. Here again is an “institu- 
tional” quality issue which is a can- 
didate for “thesis buying.” 

I have not changed my expectation 
that the DJ industrials will get up 
into the 740-750 area sometime before 
the end of the year. Nor have I 
changed my idea that it may be well 
to travel lighter in equities when and 
if this happens. For large apprecia- 
tion, there will be fewer called and 
fewer chosen. This is a time for cau- 
tion rather than for high expectations. 


(This Special Introductory Offer open to new readers only) 
r——-FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH Cap 


Sent to you by Airmail $1.25 


Zone 
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FLINTKOTE Diversified Products For Home and Industry 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


quarterly dividends have been declared as follows: 


Common Stock*: $.20 per share 

$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock: $1 per share 

$4.50 Series A Convertible 2nd Preferred Stock: $1.12%2 per share 
$2.25 Series B Convertible 2nd Preferred Stock: $.561% per share 
These dividends are payable December 15, 1961 to stock- 


holders of record at the close of business November 17, 1961. 


JAMES E. McCAULEY, Treasurer 
November 1, 1961 
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NEW TRENDS 
IN RETAILING 


Our new Monthly Letter, 
focusing on retail trade 
stocks, examines this in- 
dustry in depth, and dis- 
cusses the companies which 
now. appear to offer the 
greatest investment oppor- 
tunities. This is an objective 
study of postwar retail trends 
and an analysis of the extra- 
ordinary success of discount 
merchandising, its growth 
potentials and problems. In 
traditional retailing, mail 
order and quality depart- 
ment store merchandising, 
are identified as two impor- 
tant growth areas. 

Six Stocks Recommended 
Six stocks in the retail in- 
dustry are recommended for 
current purchase. Our Letter 
also includes a continuously- 
reviewed list of over 150 fa- 
vored stocks in other groups, 
with price, yield, dividend 
and 1960 and_ estimated 
1961 earnings on each. For 
your free copy of this Letter, 
now available to investors, 
simply mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Our 70th Anniversary Year 
2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, 
WHitehall 3-4141 
OFFICES IN 40 CITIES 


Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FN-15. Please Print. 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


by LAWRENCE LEWIS* 


Some Stock Switches 


THE RECENT MARKET problem has in- 
volved a great deal of general bullish- 
ness and a lack of conviction on 
where new money should be invested. 
The sophisticated buyer who has been 
in this extended bull market for a 
long period finds himself reluctant 
to embrace groups of stocks whose 
progress over a period has been 
marked and whose yields have be- 
come extremely low. 

In recent weeks utility issues have 
put another new leg on a long-term 
upturn and, as a result, a representa- 
tive group of utility common shares 
now offers a yield of around 2.85% 
compared with 3.81% a year earlier. 
It seems to me that this action is 
due to a shortage of stocks rather 
than the belief that the near-term 
growth prospects and dividend in- 
creases are so clearly apparent. A 
year ago institutional offerings of 
utility stocks were evidently reflect- 
ing the feeling that regulation might 
become stronger. Compared with 
prices a year ago Pacific Gas, for ex- 
ample, has moved up 53‘, and that 
there have been gains in representa- 
tive utility issues from 28°, to 70°, 
We rather feel that accounts heavily 
weighted in the utility group should 
begin to think about the problem of 
taking longer-term capital gains and 
investing in areas which have not 
been as fully exploited. 

In a somewhat similar manner de- 
partment store shares have reflected 
the conviction that consumer pur- 
chasing power will not only continue 
on a high level but that, with con- 
tinued growth in family units, in the 
future business will be well sustained 
This attitude has also been reflected 
in the expansion of discount houses 
and suburban department stores. The 
retail merchandising industry 
mally operates on rather 
profit margins and is sensitive to 
changing business conditions and 
even to international uncertainties. 
Prices of department store issues in 
our opinion have mounted more rap- 
idly than earnings gains. A year ago 
one of the leading department stores 
was selling at 10.47 times earnings. 
With an improvement of 10 cents a 
share in 1961 results over 1960, the 
stock is now selling at approximately 
16.7 times earnings, and all that has 
been achieved is that the dividend has 
been increased from a $2 annual basis 
to $2.20. I feel that holders of depart- 
ment store issues, too, can consider 
reducing their holdings, particu- 


nor- 
narrow 


larly in the per- 
iod ahead. Nor- 
mally, there is a 
strong seasonal 
trend in merchan- 
dising shares in 
anticipation of 
good Christmas 
volume. 

The market's position currently 
seems to be one which will require 
either new faces or a revival of some 
previously neglected ones. Steel 
shares could qualify. The lack of a 
vigorous rebound in steel operations 
in the final quarter this year has re- 
sulted in further declines in steels. 
But if the automobile success story on 
1962 models holds up, it is reasonable 
to feel that the operating rate in the 
steel industry will improve over the 
next few months. I feel that U.S. 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin, Armco Steel, 
and Colorado Fuel & Iron Conver- 
tible 434s are interesting. The recent 
declines in steel stocks could pave the 
way for a better percentage gain than 
had been obvious previously. 

Sterling Drug is an issue I have 
favored for a considerable period and 
still like. The company’s new devel- 
opments in the Zimmerman waste dis- 
posal process have now been adapted 
to a new low-cost process suitable for 
small communities. This apparently 
opens the market to many areas not 
previously considered. Sterling Drug 
has displayed a progressive earnings 
trend with net income rising gradu- 
ally each year in the past five. It 
is a stock split candidate. The stock 
has been split in 1957 and in 1945. 

Du Pont still appeals to me as one 
of the values in the chemical field. 
The stock seems to be overcoming 
the extensive litigation the company 
has undergone in the Government's 
suit to force it to distribute its hold- 
ings of General Motors. Eastman Ko- 
dak is another quality issue which I 
feel is more attractive than some of 
the overpriced utilities and depart- 
ment store shares. Down from 136% 
last year, the stock is reasonable for 
longer-term accounts at current lev- 
els. Chemicals seem to be coming in 
for more attention, and one leading 
investment trust added $18 million in 
chemical shares to its portfolio in the 
September quarter. 

The General Electric situation has 
changed in recent months with rec- 


*Mr. Lewis, partner of Pershing & Co. of 
New York City, is a guest columnist for Mr 
Heinz H. Biel, who is on vacation 
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HOW BARRON’S 
READERS BUILD | 
FINANCIAL 
SUCCESS 


The typical reader of Barron's National Busi- 
ness and Financial Weekly knows how to 
plan for financial success. He usually lives 
“at a profit” from year to year, and puts his 
excess funds into carefully chosen securities. 
Even more important, his financial position 
tends to improve each year as the result of 
good judgment and foresight. 

If you yourself want to build your capital 
and increase your investment income, you 
will find in Barron's the information and 
guidance you need. It brings you the facts 
that can help you be a better judge of invest- 
ment values. 

In Barron's you are shown what, where, 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week on the condition and 
prospects (the changing fortunes) of indi- 
vidual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends. 

o other business or investment publica- 
tion is like Barron's. It is written for the man 
who makes up his own mind about his own 
money. 

Barron's is a Dow Jones publication, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast information 
in serving you. 

Barron's subscription price is $15 a year, 
but you can try it for 17 weeks for $6. This 
trial subscription — you: 

Everything you ne to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight . . 
the investment implications of current politi- 
cal and economic events .. . the perspective 
you must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron's 
can be to you in the eventful weeks ahead 
Try it for 17 weeks for $6. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $6; or tell us to 
bill you. Address: Barron's, 200 Burnett Rd.. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. F-1115 





Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stecks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
Them. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-93. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS 
150 Broadway * 


Ine. 


New York 38, N. Y. 


ONE STOCK 
DUE FOR A RISE 








if we could advise but a single stock this growth situa- 
tion would be it. And now is the time to buy it. in a 
steep up-trend with good sponsorship (the Funds are 
buying), this explosive N. Y. ——— issue may offer 
you rapid gains this year and next. We picked this 
stock from 380 candidates while looking for an issue 
to match the profits ($1000 in 1958 to $3000 in 1961) 
offered by Litton Industries. You'll see this potential 
1962 leader featured as the “Chart of the Week’’ 
in our latest weekly report which you _— receive by 
sending $1 (new readers only) for a 3 week guest sub- | 
scription to The Trend Analyst letters. Also as a bonus 
you will receive a special report ‘Seven Rules For | 
Buying Stocks’’ which tells how we picked this fea- 
tured stock. Mail this ad with your name and address 
and $1 today to: 
THE TREND ANALYST &fz,ctio% cept..f8 
Glendale 2, California 
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ognition of the strong position of the 
company in many diversified areas. 
While the heavy electrical portion 
of the business may be sluggish for 
a time inasmuch as the utilities ap- 
pear to have a comfortable excess 
load capacity over peak loads, many 
other segments of General Electric 
are looking better. These include the 
household appliances division and the 
defense business. 

In looking at the components of 
General Electric it is interesting to 
note that the company’s small elec- 
trical appliance division has a volume 
in excess of Sunbeam Corp. Its Gen- 
eral Electric Credit Corp., which 
finances all types of appliance pur- 
chases, has outstanding paper of over 
$500 million, placing it in a category 
with some of the major finance 
organizations. In buying General 
Electric the investor is buying into 
the computer industry, and it is gen- 
erally believed that a few years hence 
General Electric will be one of the 
leading contenders in this field. At 
current levels GE still appeals to me 
for long-term purchases. 

In a search for well-managed com- 
panies which have been able to dem- 
onstrate good profit margins, Briggs & 
Stratton looks interesting. This com- 
pany is the outstanding manufacturer 
of air-cooled, four-cycle gasoline 
engines and has demonstrated its 
ability to control costs. Recently, the 
company produced a new develop- 
ment in the form of an easier starting 
engine, which promises to be an addi- 
tional sales feature for this already 
well-known, dependable product. 

Finances are strong, with total cur- 
rent assets at the end of last year at 
$29.5 million compared with total cur- 
rent liabilities of $6.3 million. Cash 
and government securities were in 
excess of $12 million. Nine-month 
earnings were $2.90 a share vs. $3.25 
a share in the 1960 period, while 
September-quarter earnings this yea 
rose to 45c a share from 18c a share 
in the 1960 period. The stock is 
achieving better market recognition 
on the basis of outstanding manage- 
ment. The capitalization is simple, 
with only 1,799,976 shares issued. 

Gold shares have developed inter- 
est reflecting the serious comments 
from the Vienna Monetary Confer- 
ence and the possibility of another 
dollar crisis if our budget deficits 
continue. Certain gold shares would 
seem to deserve a position in longer- 
term portfolios. In particular, Mc- 
Intyre Porcupine, with marketable 
securities estimated at a value of $50 
per share on the outstanding stock, 
could be considered. Dome Mines, 
with estimated marketable securities 
at a value of around $30 a share, 
could also be considered. 


EARNINGS 
OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT NOW 


SAVE BY MAIL + AIR POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 


* Each account insured to $10,000 by U.S 
Government agency, Washington, D.C 


Resources over $130 million 


Reserves over $11 million, more than TWICE 
legal requirements 


Legal for pension, trust, church, guardianship 
foundation and corporate funds 


Perfect record of withdrawals and interest 
payments since our founding in 1885 


Funds postmarked by 10th of month earn 
interest from Ist 


MAIL CHECK TO OPEN ACCOUNT 


HOME MUTUAL 
SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT. L-20, 120 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


MEMBER FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 





Easier Way to Trade for Bigger 


COMMODITY 


PROFITS 


Once-a-week instructions te your broker takes care 
of all trading details. Our weekly letter tells you 
where te buy, sell, take profits or place stops 
Learn how te increase capital and income in these 
fast-moving markets that enable your funds to 
work 14 times as bard as they can in stocks. Send 
for free booklet and recent trading bulletins today 


COMMODITY FUTURES FORECAST 


90 West Broadway, New York 7, BArclay 7-6484 














ROWE PRICE 
NEW HORIZONS 
FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Growth of capital through in- 
vestment in a speculative portfolio 
sisting primarily of common stocks. 


con- 


OFFERED AT NET ASSET VALUE: There is no 
sales load or commission. 


A Prospectus explaining how shares may 
be purchased and at what time they 
will become redeemable may be ob- 
tained from the Fund. 


Rowe Price New Horizons Fund, Inc. 
10 Light Street, Dept. B 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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NATION'S 
LARGEST 
FEDERAL 


SAYINGS 
ASSOCIATION 


pays you 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 414% cur- 
rent annual rate « World-wide savings service for 
180,009 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 
states, 76 foreign countries « Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1925. Assets over $690 million « 
Accounts insured by Federal Savings & Loan Insur- 
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9” on savings: 


ance Corp. « A man and wife, with 2 individual | 


accounts and 1 joint account, can have up to 
$30,000 in fully insured savings « Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist. « We pay air mail both ways 
* Mail check or money order with coupon below. 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association - Head Office: 611 Wilshire, L.A. 17 
FREE FIMAMCIAL GUIDE: ‘The California Story” contains experts’ ideas on 
SavING money, investing in homes, insurance, stocks. exciting features! 

California Federal Sevings & Loan Assa. 
Sox 54087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Please send free ‘‘The California Story’ and 
Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER® [0: 
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A $10,000 
MISTAKE 


A Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber's Experience 


After years of slow progress, I decided to 
broaden my outlook by finding out more 
about what goes on in the business world 

One thing I did was to subscribe to 
The Wall Street Journal. Believe me, it 
has paid off. The reports in The Journal 
come to me daily, I get the facts in time 
to protect my interests or seize a profit 
Last year I earned $5,000 more than the 
previous year. Why didn’t I subscribe to 
The Journal two years sooner? I was 
wrong not to. It was a $10,000 mistake. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to $30,000 a year. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

FM 11-15 








TECHNICIAN’S PERSPECTIVE 


by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


More Problems In Breadth 


THIS SEEMS to be an appropriate time 
for a review of the breadth-of-the- 
market picture, last discussed in this 
space three months ago (Forses, Aug. 
15). “Breadth,” as you may recall, is 
a term used by technical analysts to 
describe the market at large, in con- 
tradistinction to the popular Dow- 
Jones industrial average, which is 
composed of only 30 New York Stock 
Exchange blue chips and thus reflects 
to a greater degree the price move- 
ment of the market’s aristocracy than 
of its rank and file. 

The notion underlying breadth 
analysis is quite rational: for a solid, 
sustained price trend in either direc- 
tion, the blue chips and the “com- 


| mon” stocks should move in gear; a 


| reverse a bear market. 


divergence between the two catego- 
ries reflects a conflict within the mar- 
ket and thus may foreshadow changes 
in the prevailing trend. For example, 
a bull market in the blue chips can- 
not reasonably be expected to endure 
without support from the market at 
large; nor can a bear market in the 
rank and file presumably hold out 
very long against strength in the blue 
chips. Or, to put it differently, wide- 
spread speculative confidence is 
needed to generate and sustain a bull 
market, whereas investment buying 
in blue chips is needed to stem and 
This sounds 


| a great deal simpler than it really is 


and, in fact, breadth analysis is a field 
in which you can very easily jump to 
a wrong conclusion. 

Among analysts, a favorite tool to 
describe stock market breadth is the 
advance-decline index, whose con- 
struction I described in the Aug. 15th 
article. Briefly, the A/D index is a 
running cumulative total of daily or 
weekly advance and decline plurali- 


ties among issues 

traded on the New 

York Stock Ex- 

change. Since the 

more speculative 

issues outnumber 

the more conserv- 

ative ones, the in- 

dex can also be viewed as reflecting 
the ebb and flow of speculative con- 
fidence. 

Breadth analysis usually is imple- 
mented by plotting the A/D line 
against the curve of the Dow-Jones 
industrials (see chart). I have also 
added a line for Standard & Poor’s 
industrial index, which reflects the 
price movements of 425 NYSE stocks 
and is thus more closely related to the 
A/D index. Moreover, because the 
S& P index and the DJI both reflect 
similar money values, their respective 
behavior can be fruitfully compared; 
they are plotted here on the same 
scale in a 1:10 relationship. 

As I said before, breadth analysis 
focuses on divergences between the 
advance-decline index and the indus- 
trial averages as presumably fore- 
shadowing significant trend develop- 
ments. For example, the divergence 
since last May, which is described by 
trend lines D, has since become 
quite glaring and thus the subject of 
much comment. Breadth, as portrayed 
by the A/D line, had trended down 
to a third low by the end of Septem- 
ber, while both the DJI and the S&P 
index continued their uptrend, at 
least in the sense that they held above 
their own June-July bottoms. 

The popular reaction to this diver- 
ence seems to view it as incontro- 
vertibly bearish. And, it can be ar- 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of Wolfe & Co 
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gued that continued weakness in the 
market’s rank and file should, before 
long, drag the blue-chip DJI below its 
June-July bottoms. A DJI uptrend 
from the October 1960 low would then 
presumably be reversed. 

But what is obvious in the stock 
market usually should be held sus- 
pect, and the minor, more subtle clues 
always deserve careful attention. 
Thus, only two weeks after what 
proved to be the final low of the 1959- 
60 bear market, the A/D and the S&P 
index both rose while the DJI 
dropped (see trend lines A). This 
divergence suggested a resurgence of 
speculative confidence while invest- 
ment confidence still lagged. Coming 
after a long decline, it was an early 
hint of a sustained new advance. 

Late in April, another divergence 
materialized: the A’D dipped under 
its preceding minor-reaction low 
without provoking similar action in 
the industrials (see trend lines B). 
Although temporary, this divergence 
suggested a sub-surface weakening of 
the over-all price structure that 
eventually degenerated into the 
broader divergence under trend lines 
D. By July, another small diver- 
gence showed up: weakness in the 
market at large (A’D) was not 
matched by pressure on the indus- 
trials (trend lines C). New highs 
followed in the DJI and S&P index, 
plus temporary recovery in the A/D. 

And now again a divergence can be 
observed: under trend lines E, the 
DJI has declined through its late- 
September reaction low, while both 
the S&P index and A/D have per- 
formed much better and hold at rela- 
tively higher levels as this goes to 
press; in fact, the S&P index remains 
near its 1961 high. Apparently, in 
other words, speculative confidence 
improved during October even though 
blue-chip investment stocks remained 
under pressure, and at a time when 
tax selling was remarkably heavy. In 
an intermediate-trend perspective, 
the new divergence thus recalls that 
of November 1960 (trend lines A), 
which came after a long major down- 
trend. Minor though the October 
divergence may seem, its latent fa- 
vorable implications are emphasized 
by the fact that the S&P index rose 
“above” the DJI by a larger margin 
than at any time so far this year. It 
may suggest that the larger and older 
divergent of trend lines D can be 
resolved, without prior penetration of 
the DJI’s June-July lows, by a new 
uptrend in the A/D, combined with 
an advance to new highs in the indus- 
trials. That, of course, would raise 
the later problem of whether the A/D 
could follow to levels beyond its own 
August and May peaks. 
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12 TECHNICAL TREND 
INDICATORS Now In 
All Chartcraft Reports 


The editors of the Chartcraft Services have added to its r ry published reports, o new 
weekly supplement which covers point and figure analysis of ol the leading technical trend 
indicators. The chart of each indicator is presented in clear, easy 4 read, point and figure style 
with a brief explanation on the interpretation. 


The indicators covered by the weekly supplement are 
1. DJ Industrial index . Low-Priced Common index 10. Breadth of the Morket 
. DJ Rail index . High-Low Index aded) 
. S&P 500 Average . Advance-Decline index 
. Barron's Confidence . Odd-Lot Balance index 
Index . Odd-Lot Short Sales 


2 SAMPLE INDICATORS 


Dispa: 


11. 
12. Index 


+ 


peees 
$4+4+444 


tee 


Barron’ s | Confidence Index 


Advance-Decline Index 


If published separately this compendium of technical indicators would be worth many hundreds 
of dollars. Now you con receive it with your regular subscription to the Chartcraft Service of your 
choice. But wait a minute! Perhaps you are not familiar with the Chartcraft Services or what they 
cover. Let me tell you. 

Chartcraft is one of the largest Point and Figure publishers in the country, having served the 
trader and investor faithfully for over 14 years. We publish four advisory services based on the 
principles ond techniques of point and figure trading—which are explained in the best-selling (over 
55,000 copies in print) book, The Chartcraft Method of Point and Figure Trading. This book is given 
to you free with your $10 trial to any service 


THE FOUR CHARTCRAFT SERVICES 


@ 1. Chartcraft NYSE Service—o weekly serv- 
ice covering over 700 stocks traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange—recommends a Stock of the 
Week and other trades which are outstanding in 
the opinion of the editors, illustrated by actual 
Point and Figure Charts. SIX WEEK TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION ONLY $10. 

@ 2. Chortcraft ASE Service—o weekly service 
covering over 450 stocks traded on the American 
Stock Exchange—features a Stock of the Week 
and other recommendations, illustrated by actual 
Point and Figure Charts. SIX WEEK TRIAL SUB- 
SCRIPTION ONLY $10. 


@ 3. Chartcroft OTC Service—o weekly serv 
ice covering over 450 of the most active stocks 
traded over-the-counter including bank ond in 
surance stocks. You get a Stock of the Week, 
selected trading opportunities and buy and sell 
signals in each report. SIX WEEK TRIAL SUB 
SCRIPTION ONLY $10 

@ 4. Chartcraft Commodity Service—o weekly 
service covering over 50 popular Commodity 
Controcts—with charts for each. Each issue also 
features a Commodity of the Week—an outstand 
ing trading opportunity in the opinion of the 
Chartcraft editors. SIX WEEK TRIAL SUBSCRIP 
TION ONLY $10. 


CHARTCRAFT METHOD DOESN’T TIE UP CAPITAL 


Note that when you follow the Chartcraft method you get into stocks on the way up or on the 
way down so you don’t tie up capital in dead stocks. As bankers and top businessmen know, it's 
more profitable to make 5% in a month than 30% in a year. And it is better to have only $500 and 
keep it on the jump than to have $5,000 thot never moves. 


SEND FOR YOUR 6-WEEK TRIAL AND FREE BOOK TODAY 


If you are a serious stock or commodity trader, you should have one of the Chartcraft Services 
And we are making it as simple as pie for you to try any service for six weeks at the low cost of 
only $10 to prove to yourself how valuable this report con be to you. With your six week trial we 
will also send you by first-class mail, absolutely free, the classic book in the Point and Figure field 
—The Chortcraft Method. Send your check with the coupon below today, so you can start receiving 


your reports and technical trend indicators immediately. 


CHARTCRAFT, INC., DEPT. F-35 
(A Division of Business —~ we 
1 West Avenue, Larchmont, 
Gentlemen: 





y The Chartcraft 
Method book is free with 
any trial subscription. 











I am interested in learning more about the Chartcraft Method of Point and Figure Trading and the lead- 
ing Technical Trend Indicators. Please send me my free Chartcraft Method book and the items checked 


below for which I am enclosing $ 


(C) Chartcraft NYSE Service—6 Week Trial... . . 
() Chartcraft ASE Service—6 Week Trial. ..... 
(] Chartcraft OTC Service—6 Week Trial... . . 
[) Chartcraft Commodity Service—6 Week Trial . es 
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and earn more 


on insured savings ! 


Save by postage-paid mail with 
San Diego's largest and strongest 
savings and loan association, 
located in one of Southern Cali- 
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POOR & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
eo 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $214¢ per share on the 
common stock payable De- 
cember 1, 1961 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business November 17, 1961 
A. J. FRYSTAK 
Vice President & Secretary 


October 25, 1961 
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PINVESTMENT Tih baat 


by BRADBURY K. THURLOW 


War Fears & the Market 


THE STOCK MARKET, as reflected in 
most of the popular averages, has 
been fluctuating in an extremely 
narrow range since mid-September. 
The difference between the highs and 
lows in the DJ industrials has been 
less than 3°,. Normally, this kind of 
speculative containment means that 
bullish and bearish forces are about 
evenly balanced, a situation that in 
past markets has usually been fairly 
short-lived. This time, however, it 
may be different. 

The lack of movement in the aver- 
ages during recent weeks results from 
the curious fact that about half their 
stocks have been rising in price while 
the other half have been selling off. 
A pattern like this is most unusual 
and, under present circumstances, it 
seems downright paradoxical. Busi- 
ness is enjoying a good recovery, but 
the heavy industrial stocks that usu- 
ally do the best in such recoveries are 
among the weakest issues in the cur- 
rent market. At the same _ time 
strength is concentrated in those 
groups that normally do better than 
average in times of business reces- 
sion: utilities, tobaccos, food stocks, 
banks, finance companies and a few 
of the highest grade, conservative in- 
vestment issues. 

Something has happened to disturb 
the happy psychological environment 
of a few months ago. Last March and 
April, in the face of rather poor cur- 
rent business, the stock market was 
booming. Today, with business oper- 
ations and outlook both measurably 
improved, investors and speculators 
seem to have turned cautious. In our 
discussion of this problem in the pre- 
vious issue we ventured the guess 
that the current cooling off in senti- 
ment might reflect emotional reac- 
tions to the Berlin crisis, misgivings 
over the continuing profit margin 
squeeze, or merely a_ speculative 
“morning after” among those who had 
shown unwise enthusiasm for certain 
growth stocks earlier this year. We 
wonder if we may not have over- 
looked another factor that is so fun- 


“damental and so obvious that writers 


usually ignore it in stock market 
discussions: namely, the dawning rec- 
ognition by investors that the threat 
of war with the Soviet Union has 
become real. 

The daily papers are full of dire 
warnings to the citizenry advising us 


| of the fall-out menace irom Russia’s 
| big nuclear explosions and of the 


necessity for building shelters during 


the next year o1 

so to protect our- 

selves in the event 

of nuclear §at- 

tack. Since the 

Geneva _ Confer- 

ence in 1955 the 

cold war has been 

a sort of diplomatic chess game in 
which both sides implicitly recognized 
that direct war with modern weapons 
was unthinkable. One now senses a 
new spirit of resignation to the possi- 
bility that we may have to fight after 
all in order to defend what we can of 
our way of life. 

The parallel between Khrushchev 
and Hitler is obvious. Neither be- 
lieved that the “soft democracies” 
would finally fight to defend them- 
selves against the dictator’s schemes 
for world conquest. In this context. 
Berlin may be parallel to Munich. It 
now appears that we are through re- 
treating and compromising in the face 
of the Communist offensive. If this is 
so and the Russians fail to recognize 
it, the danger of nuclear war is very 
real. Probably our best defense 
against this ghastly possibility is to 
prepare the minds of our people for 
war so that the Russians will know 
we really mean business. 

It may appear that we have gone 
rather far afield in discussing such 
cosmic subjects under the guise of 
short-term stock market influences. 
but older readers will remember mar- 
kets that have operated under the 
fear of.war. The 1938-42 period saw 
a slow erosion in over-all investment 
confidence even though business was 
good and many individual stocks and 
groups did well. More recently, from 
September 1951 through November 
1953 (except for a four-month inter- 
ruption around the beginning of 1953 
when speculators were  enthusing 
over the newly elected Eisenhower 
Administration), the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrials held in a 10° trading range. 
This more or less corresponded to the 
period in which we were most ready 
to resort to arms if the Russians tried 
anything. 

We would differentiate carefully 
here between hysteria and mental 
preparedness for war. We see no 
signs of hysteria in the stock market, 
only a feeling of sobriety and thought- 
fulness, contrasting with the heady 
enthusiasm of last spring. We don’t 


*Mr. Thurlow, an officer of Winslow, Cohu 
& Stetson, Inc., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, is a guest columnist 
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Opportunities i in WARRANTS 


if you are Sterested in mok each $1 do 

the work of a 3 $1, in a rising 

ou should be interested 
in common stock ; WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during a bull mar- 
ket may ro capital appreciation as 
much as or more over the same 
dollar ecuiel in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 
cases appreciating to as much as 
$50,000 in a few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstandin 
day’s market and how should 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss the —_ widely-praised and 

only full-length study of its kind—‘*THE 

s pep ag OF COMMON STOCK 

WARR by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy my os book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
you should know about, send $2.00 to 


. H. M. Associates, Dept. Ee» 


in to- 
they 


| never materialize. 








R 
F-191, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared 
@ quarterly dividend of 30¢ per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock, 
payable on December |, 1961, to 
stockholders of record on November 
10, 1961. The transfer books will not 
close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 


October 26, 1961. Treasurer 
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Discover for yourself how proven research and 
analysis can help 

SEND JUST 3 today: for an —y-ry * 3 mont 
trial ‘s yA dScope @ receive as a FR Bonus 
our MUTUAL FUND BUYING GUIDE. (Otter r limited 
to new trial subscribers only.) FundScope does not 
sell mutual funds. No salesman will call. 


FundScope, Dept. F-8 


470 Ss. San Vicente, Los _ Angeles 4s, Cal. 
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expect stocks to go down very much 
because no long-term investor ap- 
parently wants to sell stocks to buy 
bonds and, when all is said and done, 
common stocks are probably the best 
hedge we have against war and infla- 


| tion, despite their obvious shortcom- 


ings. What we do see is an increasing 
reluctance to project earnings im- 


| provements far into the future and to 


pay high prices for growth that may 
At the same time 
there seems to be a returning interest 
in dividend yields and in some of the 
old-fashioned principles of invest- 
ment value that have been out of 
favor for the past four or five years. 
Persistent strength in the railroads 


| and the recent favorable performance 


of aircrafts are entirely consistent 
with the idea that the investing public 
is beginning to think seriously about 
the prospects of war. 

Whether or not the theory given 


| above should prove to be right, we 
| should follow a fairly 


cautious in- 
vestment policy in the present stock 
market. We would be reluctant to 
buy or hold “growth” stocks unless 
there are good special reasons for 
doing so. Similarly, cyclical, heavy 
industrial stocks may have to decline 
some more to provide higher yields 
and more modest price/earnings 
ratios before they meet important 
investment support. The high-priced 
utility, food and tobacco stocks look 
too high to buy here, but may be 
held a while longer. 

Among the defensive stocks the 
West Coast finance companies still 
appear cheap; our favorite is Finan- 
cial Federation (149). Some of the 
retail trade stocks look attractive. 
Allied Stores (67), Interstate Depart- 
ment Stores (44) and Woolworth 
(85) provide three different kinds of 
conservative participation in this field. 
In a somewhat confusing oil group, 
Standard Oil of N.J. (47) looks like 
real investment value. 

Ford (104) seems to us to be the 
best investment and Studebaker (11) 
the best speculation in a resurgent 
automobile industry. Goodrich (73) 
and General Tire (82) are, in our 


| opinion, the strongest among the fa- 


vorably situated tire companies. With 
slightly more speculative flavor 
Draper Corp. (38) looks as if it might 
benefit substantially next year from 
the more generous government de- 
preciation allowances for the textile 
industry. Despite the large number 
of stocks that seem overvalued or still 
appear to be in downtrends in the 
present market, there are enough 


conservatively priced, better-acting | 


stecks around to provide plenty of 
material for alert investors and spec- 
ulators in the months ahead. 
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* Dividends paid or compounded 
quarterly and all withdrawals paid 
on demand since our charter was 
granted in 1937 ¢ Corporation, trust 
and other funds accepted e« All 
accounts insured to $10,000 by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp. « Funds received by 10th of 
month earn from list e We pay air- 
mail postage both ways. 

For more details, send coupon 
below or write for Brochure No. 122. 
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st minutes from the center of Los Angeles 
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R. M. RIGGLE, Asst. Vice-President 
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ZONE 


SS 
One of New York's finer 
hotels —in exclusive 
Washington Square. 
‘Spacious single rooms 
from $10 daily. With air- 
conditioning from $12-$14 
Lavish 2 and 3 room apts. 
with serving pantries. 
Substantial savings by the 
month or on lease. 

N. Scheinman, Managing Director 

GR 3-6400 


24 FIFTH AVENUE at 9th STREET 








CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
CORPORATION 


Worcester, Mass. 


ag IDEND NOTICE 


foard of negra 
\ sK)) ee declared the reg 
lar quarterly dividend of 
; twenty-five cents a share 
= on the common stock of 
the Peneeee payable December 14, 1961 to 
holders of record at the close of business 
December 4, 1961 

JAMES BARRINGER, 


October 24, 1961 Treasurer 
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THE FUNDS 


Sales: 


ANNUAL ORDEAL 


In one room of the hotel suite high 


above Seventh Ave. in New York’s | 
Statler Hilton, all was calm. Merci- | 


fully muffled by a closed door was the 
babble of voices and laughter, the 
shouted greetings, the clink of ice in 


glasses, the reek of smoke and the | 
smell of hot hors d'oeuvres growing | 
cold in the room beyond. Reluctantly, | 
a tall thin man prepared to leave the | 
“I've got to get in there | 


quiet room. 
and circulate,” he sighed. “I’m tired, 
but those men inside are our life’s 
blood.” With that, he went back into 
the bedlam to gladhand his guests. 

The Blue & the Gray. The tired host, 
as the blue badge on his lapel showed, 
was the sales boss of one of the na- 
tion’s largest fund distributors. The 
babbling guests, as their gray badges 
showed, were some of the 1,800 mu- 
tual fund wholesalers and retail deal- 
ers from all over the country who had 
gathered in New York last month for 
three days of meetings at the mutual 
fund industry’s annual convention. 

In an industry where sales are in- 
deed the life’s blood—the essential 
source of new investment funds and 
distribution. profits—the wholesalers 
and dealers were buttonholed, flat- 
tered, soothed and wooed by distribu- 
tors with all of the hard-sell intensity 
and soft-sell charm that they them- 


Peter Sholley 


selves employ on their own prospects. 
The objective: to get the wholesaler 
to push X Fund harder, to get the 
dealer to keep Y Fund in mind next 
time he has a prospect ready to sign. 

For the salesmen, to be sure, there 
was more to do than be wooed. In a 
jam-packed schedule, they got the 
latest dope on contractual plans with 
breakfast in the Gold Ballroom, eco- 
nomic forecasts at lunch, skull ses- 
sions in the afternoon on how to sell 
fund shares to pension plans. There 
was even an expert to tell salesmen 


Facts about 
industrial 
Opportunities 
in the area 
we serve in 
Utah 

Idaho 
Colorado 
Wyoming 


Write for FREE COPY 


POWER Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
£ LIGHT Inquiries held in strict confidence 
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9ist CONSECUTIVE 


DIVIDEND 


The 9lst consecutive 
quarterly dividend was 
declared this day by the 
Board of Directors of 
Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company. A dividend of 
40¢ per share on outstand- 
ing common stock will be 
paid on December 8, 1961, 
to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on 
November 17, 1961. 


November 8, 1961 


P. A. WIcK, 
Secretary 


ROCKWELL 


MANUFACTURING CO 


\ Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 








At a meeting held October 27, 1961, the Board of 
Directors declared quarterly dividends of $1.09 pe: 
share on the 4.36% Convertible Preferred Stock 
$1.40 per share on the 5.60‘, Preferred Stock and 
46', cents per share on the Common Stock, payable 
December 1, 1961. to all holders of record at the 
close of business November 10, 1961 


H. S. Netting, Jr., Secretary 
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Thorough, thoughtful appraisals of current & an 
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lators Wlustrated: with classic Point &j& gga charts 
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& VALUE Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
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how to “sell themselves better.” | 

Rat Race? But for the fund repre- 
sentatives it was plain hard work. 
“Why do we do it?” “I don’t know. 
I guess it’s because the other funds 
do it,” sighed one distributor, echo- 
ing the thought of every sales man- 
ager at every sales convention in | 
history. 


Amip the babble at the mutual fund 
industry’s sales convention last month, 
one fund made hard news. This was | 


Hugh Bullock 


big, Boston-based Keystone Custo- 
dian Funds, Inc. which announced a 
contractual plan for the purchase of 
shares in its K-2 growth fund. 

Like most contractuals, Keystone’s | 
will have a front-end sales load, bind- 
ing investors to pay most of the sales 
commission on a 10-year plan in the 
first few years. Because of the front- 
end load, few contractual planholders 
break even on their investment in 
less than three years. 

Sweeteners. But Peter B. Sholley, 
son of Keystone President Sidney L. 
Sholley, and vice president of the Key- 
stone subsidiary selling the new con- 
tractual plan, thinks some other fea- 
tures he offers give buyers a better 
break than previous plans offered. 
“What we’ve tried to do,” says Peter 
Sholley, “is develop a plan that has 
all of the good features and none of 
the bad ones in previous contrac- 
tuals.” As for the front-end load, 
Sholley calls it “a gentle compulsion 
that people will welcome.” 

With Keystone in the fold, there 
are now 66 outfits offering contractual 
plans vs. 44 a years ago. Many believe 
the number will grow. But some are 
still dead set against contractuals. 
Among the most prominent holdouts 
is New York’s big Bullock Fund. 
Says President Hugh Bullock: “You 
shouldn’t make a fellow invest and 
keep on investing just because he'll 
pay a penalty if he doesn’t.” 
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SAVE MORE 


BEVERLY HILLS ederas SAVINGS 
EARN MORE 


ai. 


EARNINGS PAID 4 TIMES A YEAR 


SAVINGS INSURED TO $10,000 
BY THE FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION, 


A PERMANENT AGENCY OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


CURRENT RATE / PER ANNUM 


Beverly Hills Federal Savings is one of America’s largest savings and loan associations with 
resources over 100 million dollars and we are proud of our record of 72 consecutive divi- 
dend payments. Open an account now or use the coupon below for further information. 


Accounts opened by the 10th of month earn from the 1st of month. 


BEVERLY HILLS Zederc/ SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BART LYTTON 


CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


HAROLD P. BRAMAN 
President and Managing Officer 
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Air REDUCTION 


Company, Incorporated 


178% CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 62’2¢ per share on the 
Common Stock of the Company, 
payable on December 5, 1961, 
to holders of record on Novem 
ber 18, 1961. 


October 25, 1961. 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 











—A48th Consecutive Dividend— 


The Board of Directors of Indiano General 
Corporation, at a meeting held October 
19, 1961, declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents per share, payable on December 
11, 1961, to shareholders of record as of 
November 22, 1961. 


ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
October 19, 1967 
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low-altitude, high-speed missile, and 
a single power plant which would 
propel a manned plane into orbit and 
return. If orders are received on 
these projects—and the decision 
should be at hand soon—it obviously 
would have important ramifications 
to the company’s outlook. 

The targets of today’s tax selling 
will be found in a relative handful 
of stocks, largely in the electronic, 
vending machine, motion picture, 
publishing and other fields repre- 
sentative of last spring’s high flyers. 
But tax selling isn’t necessarily a 
drawback to later market health. It 
wasn't last year, once the stage was 
set for a real turn. I suspect that a 
good deal of this year’s tax selling 
already has taken place involuntarily. 
There is an increasing number of 
issues where the biggest pressure now 
seems to be over. 

Apropos the latter thought, it could 
be that many of the problems that 
were anticipated for 1962 are being 
reflected in the market place now— 
and the first quarter of next year, 
therefore, will be better than had 
been hoped. For example, the Ad- 


ministration could be forced into a 
solution of the balance of payments 
problem, which is constructive for 
the stock market. 

In addition, it seems to me the Ad- 
ministration’s moves to liberalize de- 
preciation could be a very important 
stimulus to capital goods spending in 
1962. It has already raised the sights 
of the textile machinery manufac- 
turers. This is perhaps a case of whis- 
tling in the dark, but I think it’s im- 
portant to keep sight of both sides of 
the coin at a time when the public is 
on the sidelines and there has been a 
brutal (if necessary) readjustment in 
the market in last spring’s high flyers. 

Incidentally, it’s worth noting that 
bank stocks have been gaining in in- 
vestor favor this year. For one thing, 
while most security buyers do not 
usually think of bank stocks as in- 
flation hedges, in a sense they are. 
After all, new deposits are created 
as the Government finances the ex- 
cess of its outlays over its receipts. 
In turn, these new deposits eventually 
find their way into increased loans to 
industry. 

Secondly, banks, which may be 
considered a service business, benefit 
from the rapid population and indus- 
trial expansion of a given area. Fur- 
ther, the news is heightening interest 


in the group—for there is a definite 
trend in banking circles away from 
small unit banks. A number of states 
have already followed California’s 
lead in permitting state-wide banking. 

In my opinion, there are three bank 
stocks which stand to or are already 
benefiting from the trends noted 
above. All three issues afford an 
opportunity to pa.  .pate in intensi- 
fication of industria: activities of the 
area and hence the expansion of bank 
loans. I have in mind The County 
Trust Co. of White Plains, N.Y. 
(around 58), Citizens and Southern 
National Bank of Savannah, Ga. 
(around 77) and Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago (around 180). 
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DOW JONES OUTPERFORMED MORE THAN 12 TIMES 


Since November 20, 1959—Dow Jones Industrial Average Up 8.3% 
My $250 Monthly Investment Account Up 141.7% 


HERE'S HOW | DO IT! By devoting my full time to hunting outstanding 
profit opportunities with ow downside risk. | seek these’ opportunities in 
little-known companies throughout the United States whose stock is 
usually sold over-the-counter, companies I believe to be on the verge of 
wide recognition. Some are leaders in rapidly expanding industries that have 


not been widely publicized to investors. 
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Detailed reports on recommendations are based on thorough investigation, 
including personal on-the-scene interviews with corporate officials. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD. The list on the right is a complete report of 
actual transactions made in my $250 monthly investment account since 
November 20, 1959. Subscribers received full reports, as you will, indi- 
cating my intentions to buy or sell and giving reasons im time for you to 
make transactions at approximately the same prices. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET! Not only monthly reports of the progress and 
status of my Regular Monthly Investment account which you can follow, 





investing $250 monthly or dss, but also revealing reports on my $50,000 
Capital Gains Account: Regular Monthly Detailed Reports on selected 
growth situations, Current Purchase and Sale Recommendations, Com- 
ments and Follow-up on Previous Recommendations and—when indi- 
cated—Interim Reports sent on a “‘flash”’ basis. 


COMPLETED 
TRANSACTIONS 
Financial Fed. 
Sheraton $25 Ws. 
Shasta Water 
Chic. Musica | Inst. 


12/59 
1/60 7“ 
4/60 9” 


Purchased 
Date Shares Price 
27% 


7/60 20 
2/60 1% 
10/60 2 
10/60 8% 
1/61 17% 
5/60 6% 
10/60 19% 
9/60 7% 
1/61 


Gt. No. Gas B Ws. 
Lasco Ind. 

Trans- World 
Mattel, Inc. 
Palomar Mortgage 
Calif. Financia 
Palomar Mortgage 
Mattel, inc. 

Nevada Nat. Gas 2/61 
E. F. MacDonald 5/61 


CONCLUSIVE RESULTS 

Market Value of Portfolio 10/23/61 

Invested to date ($250.00 per month x 24 mos.) 
Total Gain to date 


REMEMBER ... MY OWN MONEY BACKS UP EVERY RECOMMENDATION | 
MAKE. The Coupon brings you the complete service for three months as a trial for only $5. 


West Coast Growth Situations 
William F. Crawford Investment Reports * 36 Tappan Road, San Anselmo, Calif. 


67% 
(This offer applies only to new subscribers 


12% 


NAME_ 39% 








Address__ —o 


C) Bill me $5 for 3-months 
J trial subscription 





$14,500 
6,000 


$8,500 or 141.7% 


Enclosed is my check fo r$5 for 
4-month trial subscription 
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ROCKWELL 


STANDARD DIRECTORS 
PERSONALLY CHECK PROGRESS ON 
NEW TWIN-JET AERO COMMANDER 


AT OKLAHOMA CITY MEETING . . . THIS ISSUE 
DECLARE REGULAR DIVIDEND 
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INDEX OF FEATURES 





The Board of Directors has today 

declared a regular quarterly dividend 

of fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 

Common Stock of the Company, pay- —_ & Tangents 

able December 10, 1961, to share- eaders Say 

holders of record at the close of busi- Fact & Comment (Malcolm S. Forbes) 

ness November 16, 1961. The Market Outlook (Sidney B. Lurie) 
AA a Market Comment (L. 0. Hooper) 

aaa oo Stock Analysis (Lawrence Lewis) 

, Technician’s Perspective Uiohn W. Schulz) 
Investment Pointers (Bradbury K. Thurlow) 
Rockwell-Standard serves: The Funds y 

Transportation * Construction Thoughts 

Agriculture * Petroleum 
Public Utilities * General INDEX BY COMPANIES 
Industry and Government 


Rockwell-Standard F ees: Allied Chemical ... 6 jewel Tea Pennsylvania Railroad 


Axles ® Transmissions American Hospital Supply Keystone Custodian Funds Philco 
| Atlantic Coast Line RR 42 Kroger 2 Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Torque Converters } na ag & Ohio RR International Business Radio Corporation of America 
H . ng 5, Machines Raytheon .. 
a and ny sero Springs 2 Fund . 59 Johns-Manville Relchnotd Chemicals 
umpers ® Cushion rings ase (J.1.) .... Lancer Industries Rheem Manufacturing 
P ° P 9 Chrysler .. Lockheed Aircraft Rohm & Haas 
Brakes * Forgings * Stampings Cohemile Broadcasting Louisville & Nashville Safeway Stores 
. . . stem .. Marks (Carl) & Co. Seaboard Air Line RR 
sence ” me Joints Douglas Aircraft Maytag Sperry Rand 
x i i ww Chemical ... Miles Laboratories Studebaker-Packard 
7 ecutive Aircraft Eastern Air Lines Monsanto Chemical ) Tidewater Oil 
Lighting Standards Electric Autolite National Airlines Trans World Airlines 


a . Fisher Bros. .. N | Distill 
Gas and Liquid Filters 4s os ational Distillers & Union Carbide 








BUSINESS NEWS 


or 1 Chemical : U.S. Industries 
General Aniline & Film Niagara Mohawk Power Western Pacific RR 
General Dynamics 1 North American Aviation Westinghouse 
General Motors Northeast Airlines Whirlpool 
Honolulu Oil Owens-Corning Fiberglas 








TABULAR COMPARISONS 


Railroad Debt Securities 35 Defense Contractors 





COLUMNISTS’ COMMENTS 
TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND Olt COMPANY Allied Stores Ford Sams (Howard W.) 


et8ea Armco Steel .... General Dynamics San Diego Imperial 
* *, Beckman Industries General Electric Singer Manufacturing 
Briggs & Stratton . General Motors 5 Socony Mobil Oil 
Cash Dividend Champion Papers General Tire & Rubber Standard Oil of California 
No. 209 Citizens & Southern Goodrich (B.F.) 5 Standard Oi! (N.J.) 51 
National Bank ‘ Great Western Financial Sterling Drug 
December 1, 1961 Colorado Fuel & Iron 52 Gulf Oil 50 Studebaker-Packard 
Continental Illinois National interstate Department Stores Sunbeam 
2 e Bank & Trust 60 Jones & Laughlin Steel 52 Texas Instruments 
e s County Trust Co. Korvette (E.J.) Trans-Coast Investment 
@e8 Dome Mines . Kratter Corp Trans-World Financial 5 
—— er Corp. . Litton Industries United Financial of California 
At the regular monthly meeting held October ont .. Lytton Financial U.S. Steel 52 
27, 1961, the Board of Directors declared a Eastman Kodak Marquardt Corp Wesco Financial 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 30 cents a Far West Financial Mcintyre Porcupine Mines Woolworth (F.W 51 
share, payable December 1, 1961, to share- Financial Federation Pacific Gas & Electric 5 Xerox 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 9, 1961. 





NEXT ISSUE: 


The Breakout. What does a company do when it runs out of expansion 
room in its original market? Truckmaker White Motor tried another field, 
oo via purchase of Oliver Corp.’s farm equipment business. For a report on 


— . how the new blend is workin iss 
g for White, see Fores next issue. 
| PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. F-1232 
COMPANY Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
Cf). dond y? ; : 0 1 Year $7.50 C 2 Years $12.00 0 3 Years $15.00 
L/rividene olice || i 


() Enclosed is remittance of $... (1) I will pay when billed 


A dividend of 30 cents a share on | O New Oj Renewal 
the COM MON STOCK has been | 
declared payable December 20 re Name.. 





By J. I. Norman, Secretary 

















to stockholders of record at the | a (PLEASE PRINT) 
close of business on November } 


21. Checks will be mailed. PINON vis osik no scan skds bap seedetestneens 
G. W. MILLER Single copy We 


Treasurer 








Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional 
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THOUGHTS 


It seems to me we can never give 
up longing and wishing while we are 
thoroughly alive. There are certain 
things we feel to be beautiful and 
good, and we must hunger after them. 

—GeorceE ELIOT. 


We should expect the best and the 
worst from mankind, as from the 
weather. —VAUVENARGUES. 


True happiness is of a retired na- 
ture, and an enemy to pomp and 
noise; it arises, in the first place, from 
the enjoyment of one’s self; and, in 
the next, from the friendship and 
conversation of a few select compan- 
ions. —-JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Many people take no care of their 
money till they come nearly to the 
end of it, and others do just the same 
with their time. —GOETHE. 


The only survey that is of the least 
creative use is the one constituted by 
a lifetime of experience. 


—Epwin A. PEEPLES. 


There are always thousands of 
people on the verge of buying a car, 
held back only by some secret caution. 

—E.B. White. 


There is no law, no principle, based 
on past practice, which may not be 
overthrown in a moment by the aris- 
ing of a new condition or the inven- 
tion of a new material.—Joun RusKIN. 


Excellence, in any department, can 
now be attained only by the labor of 
a lifetime. It is not purchased at a 
lesser price. —SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


The voice of the intellect is a soft 
one, but it does not rest until it has 
gained a hearing. This is one of the 
few points on which one may be 
optimistic about the future of man- 
kind. —SIGMUND FREvp. 
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ON THE 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Two things are as big as the man 
who possesses them—neither bigger 
nor smaller. One is a minute, the 
other a dollar. —CHANNING POLLOCK. 


Neutrality, as a lasting principle, is 
an evidence of weakness. 
—Lovuts KOosSUTH. 


If individuality has no play, society 
does not advance; if individuality 
breaks out of all bounds, society 
perishes. —T.H. Hux ey. 


abeilgiipiicacan 


B. C. FORBES 


The successful conduct of 
business requires constant long- 
range planning. Wrestling with 
present problems is only a part 
of an executive’s job. Antici- 
pating tomorrow’s headaches is 


always in order. 


Knowledge is the eye of desire and 
can become the pilot of the soul. 
—Witt Durant. 


To be nobody-but-myself—in a 
world which is doing its best, night 
and day, to make you everybody else 
—means to fight the hardest battle 
which any human being can fight, and 
never stop fighting. —r.£. CUMMINGS. 


The prudent man may direct a 
state, but it is the enthusiast who re- 
generates it. —Bu.Lwer-LytTTon. 


Imagination, where-it-is-truly crea- 
tive, is a faculty, not a quality; its seat 
is in the higher reason, and it is effi- 
cient only as the servant of the will. 
Imagination, as too often understood, 
is mere fantasy—the image-making 
power, common to all who have the 
gift of dreams. —JAMES RUSSELL. 


If I had but two-loaves of bread, 

I would sell one and buy hyacinths, 
for they would feed my soul. 

—Tue Koran. 


We have always found that, if our 
principles were right, the area over 
which they were applied did not mat- 
ter. Size is only a matter of the multi- 
plication table. —Henry Foro. 


To me the charm of an encyclopedia 
is that it knows—and I needn't. 
—Francis YEATS-BRowN. 


I often wish that I could rid the 
world of the tyranny of facts. What 
are facts but compromises? A fact 
merely marks the point where we 
have agreed to let investigation cease. 

—B.tss CARMAN 


Few things are more striking than 
the fact that while the best are nearly 
powerless to effect changes, the worst 
are so potent. —Isaac Watts. 


When man at the end of the road 
casts up his accounts, he finds that, 
at best, he has used only half his life, 
for good or bad purposes. The other 
half was lost inadvertently, like mon- 
ey dropped through a hole in the 
pocket. —ALFRED POLGAR. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 537-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. 








A Text... 


Let love be genuine; hate what is evil, hold 
fast to what is good; love one another with 


brotherly affection; outdo one another in 


Sent in by John Trautmann, Ap 
pleton, Wis. What's your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


showing honor. Never flag in zeal, be aglow 
with the Spirit, serve the Lord. 


—Romans 12:9-11 
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INCO...EXPLORING NEW WAYS FOR NICKEL TO SERVE YOU 


Inco probes new super-cold world of cryogenics 


Science and industry are now entering a strange new 
world of sub-subzero temperatures called cryogenics. 
Its promise—in new industrial processes and medical 
achievements—is tremendous. But the world of super- 
cold also has many problems. One of them: how to 
store the liquefied gases which are basic to cryogenics. 
These liquids are so cold they make many materials 
brittle and unsafe as containers. 

Inco developed a 9% Nickel steel which combined high 
strength with impact resistance at low temperatures. 
Research engineers built vessels of it, filled them with 
liquefied nitrogen at —320° F, and tested them to 


destruction. The tests proved 9% Nickel steel an effec- 
tive and economical answer to a major problem of 
the new cold world. Developing Nickel-containing 
metals for new uses is another example of how Inco 
is exploring new ways for Nickel to serve you. “jneo 


INCO 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 5, N 





“White Label” 
DEWAR'S 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 
... their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White 
Label quality, with its genuine 
Scotch flavor. Forever and 
always a wee bit o’ Scotland 

in its distinctive bottle! 


By j 


i — 
y i? | mre: 


Traditional Tartan 
of Clan MacLeod 


Available in quart, fifth, tenth, half pint 


and miniature —in states where legal. SET OF 4 COLOR PRINTS OF CLANS MacLaine, MacLeod, Wallace and Highlander, shown in authentic full 


dress regalia, 9’2”’ x 12’", suitable for framing. Available only in states where legal. Send $5 to Cashier's 
Dept. #3, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York © 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky. 
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